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Strengthening Family Life by Educating for Family Living 
Luther E. Woodward 


Dr. Woodward, who is Field Consultant of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
presented this paper at the Middle Atlantic Conference, Family Service Association of America, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 4, 1947. 


IN ALL FIELDS OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR 
there is always a lag between what the 
best informed know about life’s problems 
and the application of that knowledge for 
the benefit of all. In the field of health, 
for instance, research into the causes of 
disease and experimental work in treat- 
ment have had to be carried on for con- 
siderable time before the public health 
phase could be undertaken. Because of 
the more severe threat to life and health 
the lag in the health field has been less 
than in the field of social well-being and 
education. 

More specifically with regard to family 
service, it naturally took years for family 
casework to develop as a profession, and 
for those engaged in it to learn the sources 
of tamily diihcuity and the “know-how” 
of improving family relationships. It is 
seventy years since the first family society 
was organized in America, and in many of 
our cities family services have been operat- 
ing continuously for forty to fifty years. 
That seems too long a time to go on cor- 
recting family difficulties without making 
concerted efforts on the preventive side. 
If leaders in the public health field had 
been as slow to undertake the education of 
the public in health measures many of us 


probably would have been victims of one 
or another epidemic. In the case of family 
and community pathology people do not 
die so quickly. But that is no justifica- 
tion for failing to educate for family living 
with a view to preventing serious family 
difficulties. The wisdom of a preventive 
program is apparent; yet after seventy 
years of family service extremely little 
education for family living is being under- 
taken by the staffs of family agencies. 
This reminds me of a sanity test that the 
Cornwall coast natives are reputed to have 
used for a long time. Anyone suspected 
of mental imbalance was brought into a 
room where water was flowing from a 
faucet into a bucket. The patient was 
given a cup and asked to bail the water 
out of the bucket, If he first turned off 
the faucet before he began dipping, he was 
considered sane. If he proceeded to dip 
the water out while the water poured in 
from the open faucet, he was considered 
insane. Our neglect of education for 
family life hardly justifies a judgment of 
national insanity, but the point seems clear. 
To go on bailing out a third of the mar- 
riages through the divorce courts while a 
constant stream from the same potentials 
flows in hardly seems like good sense. 
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On the face of it, it is astounding that 
we train and educate for virtually every- 
thing but family living. The plumber and 
electrician must be trained and _ licensed 
to practice their trade. It is good to live 
in houses with adequate plumbing and 
wiring, but it is still more important that 
the people who live in the houses have 
some understanding of each other and 
some skill in family relationships. Yet we 
have done almost nothing to prepare 
people for marriage and family living ex- 
cept to put them through a one- to ten- 
minute ceremony and in some states 
require a health examination and a Was- 
sermann test. We have training for all 
professions and for all skilled trades. But 
though family living is much more com- 
plex than all trades and most professions, 
we have done little to educate for it. 

Can we not assume that education for 
family living is well worth doing? Perhaps 
we can assume also that it can be done 
effectively. Or if this cannot be assumed, 
it can be demonstrated. Colleges and uni- 
versities that have set up courses on family 
living and have provided adequately 
equipped instructors find that interest 
grows, and the common testimony of the 
students is that these courses are extremely 
beneficial. Those of us who have presented 
informal courses to community groups 
have found that such courses are more con- 
sistently appreciated than anything else 
we have done in our whole professional 
careers. In the twenty or more such 
courses that I have conducted, both the 
youth groups attending and the leaders of 
the organizations under whose auspices the 
courses have been held attest to the prac- 
tical value of such education. 


Social Work Competence 


We have had substantially more experi- 
ence in parent education, and while many 
professional people in the casework and 
clinical field have been skeptical of the 
value of the group approach, parents them- 
selves find in such education decided 
benefits. 

In the opinion of the writer, social work 
training and practice, addressing itself as 
it does to the complexity of life and to the 
significance of life’s many interrelation- 
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ships, provides more adequate preparation 
for family life education than any other 
profession. The physician, of course, has 
much to offer in terms of health education 
and guidance, but he is usually less well 
equipped to deal with cultural differences, 
emotional attitudes, and the practical prob- 
lems of family life management. 

Within the social work field, no kind of 
experience gives one as good equipment 
for this type of education as experience in 
social casework in a family agency or that 
of psychiatric social work in a clinic. In 
either setup the workers learn to deal with 
all kinds of family situations and problems 
and thus acquire both the perspective and 
specific factual information which are 
needed in family life education. A rich 
background of experience is required both 
to answer the questions that are raised and 
to guide the progress of the course so that 
the group may acquire perspective and 
gain an appreciation of everything that is 
involved in marriage and family living. 

A word should be added regarding the 
method of instructing groups and leading 
group discussions. Most experienced case- 
workers feel confident about their knowl- 
edge of family life—what it takes to make 
marriage and parenthood successful, what 
the danger signs are, and what are the 
social and psychological forces that tend to 
break up family life—so long as they per- 
form casework functions and use casework 
techniques. Relatively few experienced 
caseworkers seem to have similar confidence 
in their capacity to pass on what they 
know to groups in ways that will be effec- 
tive. Many of them seem to feel that if 
they were to undertake a major project in 
family life education they would have to 
start all over and first take a protracted 
period of training. Actually all their social 
work training and all their casework ex- 
perience have been equipping them with 
knowledge and skill which can quite easily 
be put to work in a group situation. 


Group Leadership 


The attitude of the successful group 
leader is practically the same as that of 
the effective caseworker. The leader must 
be as receptive and attentive to the needs 
of the audience as the caseworker is of his 
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client. He does not unload on them infor- 
mation in which they are not interested. 
Neither does he foster the group’s depend- 
ence upon him nor become the all-sufficient. 
authoritative person with all the answers. 
He guides, leads, supplements, adds up, and 
integrates the discussion around the group’s 
own active interests. 

The writer is thoroughly convinced that 
a large percentage of well trained and ex- 
perienced caseworkers can in a very short 
time become very comfortable about carry- 
ing on family life education with groups. 
Effective group work simply requires an 
application of casework attitudes and, to a 
large extent, of casework method to the 
group situation. In a casework interview 
the aim is primarily to help the client 
to get insight, acquire perspective, and 
through these to become better able to 
deal realistically with the problems he 
faces. The aim of family life education 
with a group is to help the members of the 
group acquire fuller understanding of all 
that is involved in marriage and family 
living, correct their own perspective in so 
far as it has been false, and achieve confi- 
dence in themselves to manage wisely their 
pre-marital or marriage relationships. The 
mental attitude and emotional tone of the 
group leader like those of the caseworker 
should be characterized by genuine interest, 
a show of emotional warmth, real accept- 
ance of the group as persons, and readiness 
to give fully of one’s knowledge. 


Marriage and Pre-Marriage Relationships 


The question arises: At what points in 
the life span of people should we educate 
for family living? In my opinion we need 
to do it at all points where opportunity is 
offered. There is natural learning within 
family groups. It is commonplace knowl- 
edge that family patterns, whether they be 
good or bad, repeat themselves through 
generations. This sort of learning will go 
on whether we do anything about it or not. 
But wholesome patterns are strengthened 
by systematic education and unhealthy pat- 
terns can be altered to some degree. 

It seems to me that a most helpful point 
at which to provide education for family 
living is at the pre-marital level, working 
with young people in the age range of six- 
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teen to twenty-five, or older. There is much 
in favor of presenting informal out-of- 
school courses to this age group, using such 
existing groups as church organizations, 
Y’s, service clubs, and others. In _ the 
courses I have conducted with such groups 
we have usually held six sessions of about 
two hours each. Certain basic material is 
presented but in the main the discussion 
method is used, and usually free and full 
participation is achieved. Lists of ques- 
tions that have been raised by various 
groups show a rather marked degree of uni- 
formity and cover the entire range of 
family needs and problems, from working 
wives and budget needs to getting along 
with in-laws, the sexual side of marriage, 
and the planning of families and spacing of 
children. 

Discussion is greatly stimulated by throw- 
ing the course open to questions and dis- 
cussion immediately. I very often start off 
by asking a few questions such as are listed 
below. When this procedure is used more 
than half of the members of the group 
generally participate within the first hour. 
This procedure also informs the leader 
where many of the group are in their think- 
ing and experience and pretty much sup- 
plies him with an outline of the entire 
course. 

As the reader will see from a glance at 
the list of questions which follows, these 
easily group themselves around certain 
major themes that can be made the topics 
of specific sessions. Major propositions 
soon emerge: (1) Marriage is a love rela- 
tionship. (2) Marriage involves an intri- 
cate series of relationships between the 
personalities. (3) Marriage is a sex rela- 
tionship. (4) Marriage and family living 
involve co-operation in work, play, financ- 
ing, social interests, and usually in rearing 
children. Thus many of the questions lend 
themselves readily to logical and psycho- 
logical organization of factual material. 
Other questions easily group themselves in 
time sequence around such subjects as 
“Mate Selection and the Pre-marriage 
Period,” “Early Marital Adjustments,” and 
“Continuing Adjustments.” A combination 
of logical and chronological organization 
of material is good if major emphasis 
throughout the whole course is placed on 
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the psychological and interpersonal aspects. 


Opening Questions by Leader 


1. Why aren’t you married? 
Why are you married or planning to marry? 
Are the reasons or motives for marrying today 
different from what they were a generation or 
two ago? 

4. Why are you interested in this course? 

5. What are some of the questions you would like 

to have discussed? 


Questions Asked by Members of Groups 


1. Do you think people ever get married to get 
away from unhappy conditions at home? 

2. How practical is the question, “What qualities 
should one’s mate have?” 

3. How significant are differences in education 
and social background? 

4- What is the best age to marry? 

5. Do opposites or likes attract more? 

6. How can you be sure that love is genuine and 
will last? 

7. What is the reasonable time before two people 
can intelligently decide that they are well 
enough mated for marriage? 

8. Other things being favorable, should difference 
in religion make a marriage fail? 

g. How far should choice of mate be governed by 
emotions? 

10. To what degree is petting, kissing, and necking 
participated in by young people? 

11. Do you consider it good policy for engaged 
couples to buy a book on marriage rela- 
tionship, read it, and discuss it before they 
marry? 

12. Is sexual intercourse permissible during the 
engagement period? 

13. Can a happy marriage be founded on passion 
alone? 

14. How can a good sex adjustment be made and 
maintained? 

15. Does physical attraction last throughout mar- 
ried life? 

16. If there is no love on the part of one mate, 
can sexual intercourse be satisfactory? 

17. What is the church’s attitude on the use of 
contraceptives, especially for young couples 
who cannot afford to have children right 
away? 

18. What method of contraception is generally 
recommended by doctors? 

19. What amount of modesty should prevail in the 
intimate sex side of marriage? 

20. Is marriage a fifty-fifty proposition and what 
are the home responsibilities of the hus- 
band? 
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21. What is sufficient income for marriage? 

22. Should a husband carry life insurance? 

23. Should a couple have a budget? 

24. Is it good or bad for the wife to work for an 
income? 

25. In cases where both are working, what prob- 
lems are likely to arise? 

26. Is it a good idea for two young people, who 
are “going steady” or engaged, to have a 
recreation budget to which both contribute 
a fixed amount? 

27. What are the problems of the pre-marital 
period? 

28. How can match-making parents and meddle- 
some in-laws be handled? 

29. Shotld people take a chance on living with 
in-laws? 

go. What does attractiveness mean in marriage? 

31. What about practice of religion in the home? 

g2. What if a couple doesn’t agree on religious 
matters? 

33- What helps to keep things going smoothly in 
married life? 

34. Do children make marriage more binding? 

35- What about the spacing of children? 

36. What should be the father’s role with chil- 
dren? 

37- What are the most important causes of di- 
vorce? 

38. When so many marriages break up how can we 
make sure that this will not happen in our 
case? 


In such courses leadership, of course, is 
essential. The leader must not only be 
well informed regarding all phases of 
family life, but must have achieved a high 
degree of objectivity in dealing with prob- 
lems and viewpoints that are charged with 
strong emotion. This means especially that 
the leader must be able to discuss the sex 
side of marriage freely and withcut even 
slight embarrassment. It may mean, too, 
that he will have to deal objectively yet 
considerately with patterns of hostility and 
guilt in the course of the discussions. 


Parent Education 


Parent education, especially if it empha- 
sizes parent-child relationships and helps 
parents to understand better the nature of 
children and how to deal with emotional 
and behavior problems, is helpful in in- 
creasing the parents’ security in their role 
as parents and makes for the development 
of constructive psychological _ patterns 


which will give their children better prepa- 
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ration for family living, and thus should 
contribute to the stability of the next gen- 
eration of families. In this work informal 
discussion groups are probably most effec- 
tive, but informative talks to larger groups 
and even radio programs with “mass 
appeal” may be quite helpful. The recent 
concern, if not hysteria, about delinquency 
has resulted in some severe and unwar- 
ranted criticisms of parents which have 
been threatening, particularly to those 
parents who are not very sure of them- 
selves in their parent role. Parent educa- 
tion that gives parents a grounding in fact 
and helps them to discover their own 
resources for influencing children helpfully 
can do much to allay their anxiety and 
stabilize both the parents and the children. 
Reading matter that is scientifically sound 
and at the same time easily readable and 
within the grasp of the average parent is a 
valuable resource. It has been reported 
that Benjamin Spock’s baby book! has 
already sold more than 8,000,000 copies 
since it was published in the pocket book 
series. 


Family Life Education in Schools 

The school curriculum, especially at the 
high school level, should include courses in 
psychology and family living, using as a 
point of departure the current interests of 
adolescents as they relate to their own 
maturing and to their developing sexual 
and family interests. While very few 
school systems have done much along these 
lines, in a few communities sufficient work 
has been done to create interest in the 
practicability of such education. This has 
been demonstrated in Highland Park, 
Michigan, a few communities in Utah, to 
some extent in Baltimore, and in a few 
other cities. In the first named community 
there is some family emphasis in the cur- 
riculum at every year in the high school 
course and all boys and girls take these 
courses. ‘They are among the most popular 
courses in the entire curriculum. Boys as 
well as girls take nursery school instruction 
and actually work in the child nurseries, 
learning to understand and take proper 
care of young children. The children in 
turn like the boys quite as well as the girls. 


1 Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. Pocket 
Books, Inc., New York, 1945. 
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In many communities school adminis- 
trators are resistant to family life educa- 
tion, presumably because of their fear of 
negative reactions from parents who may 
differ radically from one another in their 
ideas, particularly on sex education. Social 
workers should be alert to every oppor- 
tunity to aid progressive school adminis- 
trators in initiating and experimenting 
with such courses until they achieve full 
acceptance in the community. Not only 
have social workers something to offer in 
terms of content and method of instruction, 
but in the event that the instruction should 
bring to light pathological family situ- 
ations or personal problems of certain 
students, the social agencies would be in a 
position to give service and {forestall the 
possible criticism that these courses had 
unduly stirred up certain students. 

As a base on which family life education 
can be best established, human relations 
classes at all school levels offer excellent 
preparation. Experimental work has been 
done by the Delaware Society for Mental 
Hygiene. Teaching materials have been 
worked out for all school levels from 
kindergarten to the fourth year of high 
school. In the upper grades the actual 
relationships between persons or groups are 
used as a basis of discussion. For the lower 
grades story material that lends itself easily 
to the development of psychological insight 
for young children is used effectively. 
Even some animal stories offer much oppor- 
tunity for better understanding on the part 
of children. 


"Popular" Material 


There is need for enriched material par- 
ticularly for young people, most of whom 
will not read anything that is heavy or 
stuffy, but who are definitely interested in 
getting a better understanding of them- 
selves and their relationships to other 
people. It has been gratifying to see the 
JourNAL OF SociAL CAsEworK try to tempt 
the social work profession to stop hiding 
its light under a bushel and present some 
of its knowledge in popular readable form 
whereby it will hopefully achieve a much 
larger group of readers.2, No group of 

2See Editorial Notes, JouRNAL oF SociAL CAsE- 
work, June, 1947, p. 236, and July, 1947, p. 275. 
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people can enrich the reading matter on 
family life more than caseworkers can if 
they really “go to town” on it. The writer 
and a collaborator have recently written a 
book on psychology and mental hygiene for 
youth under the utle, Better Ways of 
Growing Up*® To our knowledge this 
is the first attempt to present knowledge of 
individual and family living in a form 
adapted to the special needs and interests 
of teen-age youth. 


Place of Family Agencies 

What is the place of the family service 
organizations in this over-all plan for 
family life education? Obviously, they 
cannot do the whole job. It seems to the 
writer that they should be the experts to 
provide the leadership. There is no need 
for family agencies to attempt to organize 
groups specifically for this purpose. ‘There 
are many natural groupings in most com- 
munities which will welcome the assistance 
that family agencies can provide by way of 
institute and course leaders and consulta- 
tion on individual problems that may arise 
in connection with such courses. In some 
communities we are now seeing rapid 
growth in adult education efforts of the 
public schools, especially the high schools. 


There doubtless will be opportunities 
there. And as it has already been sug- 
gested, family agencies should place 


themselves in readiness to co-operate with 
secondary schools particularly in the early 
stage of working out satisfactory courses 
experimentally. Church groups also are 
quite alert to the need for family life edu- 
cation and welcome the assistance of family 
service leaders. In San Diego and Miami 
where special educational work has been 
done by the family agencies the work was 
organized in just such ways. (It is to be 
noted that the agencies in these two com- 
munities are relatively new, which raises 
the question as to whether the longer estab- 
lished agencies are less adaptable to current 
needs. It is hoped that none has arrived 
at senescence with an affliction of organiza- 
tional arteriosclerosis.) 


8 By Luther E. Woodward and John E. Craw- 
ford. To be published January, 1948, by Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia. 
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The writer is convinced that if the execu- 
tives of the two hundred and forty family 
service agencies that are members of the 
Family Service Association of America were 
to send a communication to the leaders of 
the churches, recreation agencies, service 
clubs, schools, and other groups made up 
largely of young adults, and to organized 
parent groups, offering to lead or otherwise 
participate in courses in family living, such 
offers would be accepted in most communi- 
ties, and that in some the number accepting 
such offers might require participation by 
several staff members. 

There are in this country at least 2,000 
paid professional workers in family service 
agencies. If each of these workers led a 
single youth group of 50 people each year 
it would mean at Icast 100,000 people 
would be reached yearly, or a million in 
the course of a decade. Obviously, some 
workers would not be sufficiently experi- 
enced or for other reasons would not feel 
qualified to undertake such work. It 
seems reasonable to expect that with some 
guidance half the number could rather 
easily become comiortable in doing this 
type of work. For the most part parent 
groups have to be reached during the day 
and youth groups during the evening. If 
half the family caseworkers worked with 
two daytime groups and_ two - evening 
groups in the course of the year it would 
not mean any great drain on the energies 
of the agency and would bring some fuller 
knowledge to at least one quarter of a mil- 
lion people. If half of the estimated 2,000 
psychiatric social workers did the same, 
and if we drew in selected psychiatrists and 
other physicians, selected psychologists, 
selected clergymen, 2,000 of whom have had 
substantial training in clinical methods, 
we might multiply several times the num- 
ber of leaders and reach a million youth 
and parents in a year. That would really 
make a difference. 

Certain values are almost sure to accrue 
to the leaders carrying on such group edu- 
cation, just as was found to be true in San 
Diego and Miami. Social casework is a 
somewhat tedious process. It keeps the 
caseworker in touch exclusively with those 
who have serious family problems. Par- 
ticipation in family life education brings 
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the caseworker into touch with much more 
nearly the whole community, including 
social levels which seldom if ever approach 
the family agency for service. The worker 
quickly gets a sense of multiplying his use- 
fulness, and in the course of discussion 
with groups of essentially normal and well 
adjusted people he discovers that he has 
many allies in the cause of building whole- 
some family living. Moreover, for the first 
time the leader can foresee at least some 
possibility of influencing the family life of 
the total community. This means much 
for the worker’s own morale. Moreover, 
the number of self-veferrals during early 
stages of family difficulty increases greatly 
with the result that the staff can serve more 
families and bring about satisfactory adjust- 
ment in a higher percentage of them. Thus 
much of the casework becomes preventive. 

In conclusion, I should like to submit a 
“Decalogue of Marriage” which I prepared 
some time ago. I submit it not as the last 
word on psychological insight, but simply 
as evidence that the basic concepts of family 
life and of interpersonal relations in the 
family can be stated simply and succinctly 
enough so that hopefully they may be trans- 
mitted somewhat from mouth to ear. The 
whole story cannot be told in these simple 
epigrammatic statements, but they are, I 
think, suggestive of the kind of insight and 
understanding that can be fostered through 
education for family living. It can hardly 
be gainsaid that persons who acquire an 
appreciation of the truths embodied in 
these ten brief statements would, through 
such appreciation, greatly strengthen their 
own family life. 


Decalogue for Marriage 


1. Happy homes do not just happen. They are 
made by the understanding and co-operative 
zeal of the people who live in them. 

2. Sex is as God-given and worthy as sight, hear- 
ing, or speech and like these is to be used 


or 


10. 
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intelligently and artfully for the enrichment 
of life. 

In marriage all things add up: congenial con- 
versation, sexual harmony, shared interests, 
practical helpfulness, and worship in_ spirit 
and truth are interrelated and strengthen each 
other. 

Love fully and well, but make not a bond of 
love, for love is a quality of free spirits; and 
while love is the foundation of marriage and 
the home, demand not its constant expression 
for no one loves anyone 100 per cent all of the 
time. 

As mates you need many interests in common 
which you share in the doing and others which 
you pursue separately and share only in the 
telling. Let each of you fully respect the indi- 
viduality of the other for mates are not as two 
peas in a pod. 

Live fully today and mar it not by undue 
thought of tomorrow’s difficulties, and “Let not 
ihe sun go down on thy wrath.” Wrath there 
will be occasionally but let it not be stored 
up and carried into the morrow. 

Strive for the grace of full acceptance of your 
mate notwithstanding his (her) shortcomings 
for these are likely then to disappear. And 
remember that while marriage and family liv- 
ing usually result in personality growth, obvi- 
ous efforts to “educate” or “reform” one’s mate 
are seldom successtul. 

Dwell upon the virtues and strengths of your 
mate and let them be praised to her (him) 
and to others, for we are all so made that we 
respond favorably to positive attention but are 
driven away or confirmed in our folly by criti- 
cism and nagging. 

As the springs and tires on the family car take 
up the occasional bumps in the road and make 
them of little account, so members of a family 
must absorb and make of no account the occa- 
sional hostility and bad temper which one or 
another may show. To respond in kind is to 
make the road more bumpy. 

Learn to share your feelings frankly be they 
feelings of affection, perplexity, or irritation, 
and be equally ready to accept those of your 
mate, for marriage can survive many troubles 
but cannot endure sham and pretense. Its 
greatest security is in being genuine and real. 
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THE PRIMARY PURPOSE of an adoption 
agency is to find the best homes possible for 
the children entrusted to its care. In the 
course of accomplishing this end, the agency 
meets the requests of an equivalent number 
of families wishing to adopt children. But 
the service is geared to the needs of chil- 
dren rather than those of families; if it is 
occasionally necessary to choose between 
a possible injustice to a family and a pos- 
sible injustice to a child, the agency must, 
by virtue of its essential responsibility, 
protect the child. 

There are always some applicants un- 
suitable as prospective parents because 
of their inability to provide adequate 
maintenance, or their inability to function 
physically or psychologically as parents. 
Even after eliminating these families, 
however, the agency is forced, by the ex- 
treme disproportion between the number 
of children available for adoption and the 
number of families wanting to adopt, to 
refuse children to many who would prob- 
ably do at least as good a job with a 
child as the majority of biological par- 
ents in the community, and who would 
qualify if the problem were that of find- 
ing adequate homes for large numbers 
of homeless children. 

Almost all the couples wishing to adopt 
feel that a child is important to their 
happiness and that they are able to pro- 
vide adequately for a child. At the present 
time, however, many adoption agencies 
are finding that they have only one tenth 
the number of children requested. In the 


difficult selective job, the agency naturally 
chooses those families who seem most likely 
to provide a setting where a child can 
grow freely, according to his own needs 
and capacities. 
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The Selective Process 


A small proportion of applicants can be 
ruled out without an interview. These 
are couples ineligible because they: do not 
meet certain requirements of the agency; 
for example, persons living outside the 
geographic area the agency serves; single 
persons; couples past the age _ limit; 
couples with children of their own, or 
with two or more adopted children. 

A careful casework interview is held 
with all other families. The purpose of 
this initial interview is to give the pros- 
pective parents the opportunity to discuss 
their interest in adoption, what they have 
to offer the prospective child, and how 
they hope a child will meet their needs; 
it enables them to learn the facts of adop- 
tion—its risks, protections, and waiting 
time. This first interview helps the appli- 
cants determine their own readiness to file 
an application in the face of these realities 
and enables the agency to sift requests 
sharply, selecting those homes that convey 
the initial impression of being able to offer 
a rich, wholesome, emotional life to a 
child. Ordinarily this intake process con- 
sists of one joint interview, although a sec- 
ond interview with either prospective 
adoptive parent or both may be held if 
the worker feels it is necessary. 

Obviously, an agency cannot take the 
responsibility for permanent placement of 
a child on the basis of one or two inter- 
views. Before the definite decision can be 
reached, the agency must know a great 
deal more about a family, with material 
gathered from a succession of interviews 
with both applicants, separately and _to- 
gether, in their home and in the office. 
The home study consists of such interviews 
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with the applicants and, if they seem ac- 
ceptable, of physical examinations and use 
of references as well. Finally, if the home 
is approved, there remains the process 
of selecting a particular child, suitable for 
this family in general appearance, back- 
ground, health history, temperament, and 
expectation of intellectual development. 


Intake as the Major Sifting Ground 

Because of the disproportion between 
requests and available children, it seems 
advisable to set controls on the number of 
families placed on the waiting list. Even 
with controls, a family usually must wait 
two years before a home study is begun, 
and sometimes even longer. In this time, 
while waiting hopefully and fearfully, they 
develop a tremendous stake in approval of 
their home. When they are then engaged 
in full and intimate discussion of their 
vital relationships, so that their probable 
way of handling the new, untested relation- 
ship of parenthood can be evaluated, rejec- 
tion must carry the implication that some- 
where in this self-revelation they have 
betrayed their unfitness for parenthood. 

As part, then, of our essential responsi- 
bility to the family, it would seem fairer 
and kinder to do the bulk of sifting at 
intake, accepting only a limited number of 
applications for the waiting list, and let- 
ting all other families know that their 
applications cannot be accepted. It seems 
better to make a decision on the basis of 
known limits and make this decision known 
to the families who will not be able to 
receive a child from the agency than to 
encourage them to build up false hopes. 


Aim of the Selective Process 

In selecting the families who may file 
applications, we recognize that although 
we are in a position to set high standards, 
no family is ever perfect as long as families 
are composed of human beings. We realize 
that all living has its risks, and that we can- 
not foresee all the risks and potential prob- 
lems that may arise. We do try to select 
families who will not add to these unpre- 
dictable risks additional serious hazards 
inherent in their essential rigidities or lack 
of warmth, or in their wish to have a child 
meet their own neurotic needs or maintain 
or change the marital balance. Our ulti- 
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mate aim is to select parents who have a 
mutually satisfying marriage and who are 
sufficiently mature so that a child will not 
be thrown into a competitive situation 
with one parent for the other’s love and 
attention. It is important that the man 
be an adequate father-image and the 
woman an adequate mother-image; that 
both lrave accepted the fact that their chil- 
dren will not be biologically their own and 
can take on an adopted child with a real 
sense of parenthood; and that both be free 
from the kind of general free-floating 
anxiety that impairs the capacity to relate 
to the needs of others.1 

The intake process eliminates not only 
the families who show gross incapacity to 
meet these psychological criteria but also 
those who raise doubt of their ability to 
meet such standards; if there were several 
times as many children, it would be appro- 
priate to explore the nature and extent of 
the actual risk in the patterns and attitudes 
the latter group present because they often 
have many positive things to offer a child. 


The Adoptive Applicant 

In this curious reversal of normal social 
agency practice—being placed in the posi- 
tion of refusing the service requested to 
about 85 to go per cent of the persons 
applying—we have an obligation to under- 
stand the emotional pressure that pervades 
an adoptive application and what hap- 
pens to the person in the process of our 
“sifting.” 

Adoptive applicants are couples who, 
for some reason not of their own choosing, 
have been unable to have their own child. 
They vary widely in the strength of their 
initial impulse to have a child and in the 
length of time that they have been trying; 
but even those who have been least sure 
that they wanted to have children have 
always assumed that the choice was theirs. 
Usually, they have had a long series of 
medical examinations. Sometimes the cause 
and definiteness of sterility have been 
determined quickly and definitely, and 
they know, for instance, that the man has 


1For further discussion of casework criteria for 
adoptive parents, see “The Selection of Adoptive 
Parents: A Casework Responsibility,” by Ruth F. 
Brenner, Child Welfare League of America Bulletin, 
December, 1946, p. 1. 
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a complete absence of live sperm cells. 
More often, there has been a long series 
of diagnostic tests and therapeutic pro- 
cedures, and sometimes several attempts at 
artificial insemination, disturbing both to 
the husband and to the wife. During this 
time, the couple’s sexual life has been 
focused on the attempt to conceive, with 
times and positions for intercourses deter- 
mined by medical prescription in the effort 
to have a child, rather than by spontane- 
ous affectional impulse, to a degree often 
detrimental to the enjoyment of their 
sexual relationship.. And increasingly, as 
the attempts and the treatments were not 
productive, has come the unanswerable 
and disturbing question, “What is wrong 
with me?” 

When people are reasonably mature and 
secure in themselves and in their mar- 
riage, this is an experience which, although 
unpleasant and to some degree disturbing 
to everyone, can be incorporated without 
basic damage to their capacity to function 
in their personal relationships. However, 
for many people, the knowledge of their 
sterility is another blow to an already 
shaken and damaged sense of their own 
masculinity or femininity. Often they do 
not have the support that comes with the 
knowledge that they are satisfying and 
satisfied marriage partners. Infertility 
therefore represents a second major failure 
in the essential function of being a man or 
a woman. 

At the time of application, then, many 
adoptive parents are feeling a deep anxiety 
about themselves and their own worth and 
a real uncertainty about their capacity to 
be good and acceptable parents. Often, too, 
they have an unspoken concern about 
whether their partners continue to want 
them or are regretting the marriage. And 
because persons who are burdened with 
anxiety and a need for reassurance are 
often least free to relate to a child’s needs, 
they are frequently those to whom, in view 
of its own need to limit and select, the 
agency must deal a second denial of their 
impulse to parenthood, creating for them 
another crucial failure. 

Rejection of the request to adopt, there- 
fore, almost always comes after at least one 
blow to the person’s sense of personal worth 
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and sexual adequacy, and it always carries 
with it the further negative experience of 
having the essential control of the planning 
of family life taken out of one’s hands. 

The agency, in rejecting, is placed in 
the position of administering this blow. 
There is no softness that can remove 
entirely the sting of being denied parent- 
hood for the second time—first by life, and 
then by society. There is small comfort 
for the applicants in the knowledge that it 
is a stringent selective process that necessi- 
tates the denial; for there always is an 
awareness that others have been chosen for 
parenthood, and they have not. Perhaps 
for those whose own insecurities have made 
sterility itself an unbearable threat to their 
integrity as men and women, refusal neces- 
sarily carries with it the weight of further 
trauma. 

It is part of the adoption agency’s respon- 
sibility, however, to minimize the destruc- 
tiveness of rejection as much as possible for 
each applicant. The person wanting to 
adopt brings his concern and his need to 
the agency, and his experience with the 
agency has important emotional connota- 
tions. He is not an inanimate object, to be 
graded and sifted, accepted or tossed aside. 
He is a person who, in his very coming, is 
living through a deep-rooted emotional 
crisis. He is as much the agency’s client as 
is the child to be placed. We have a 
responsibility to use our psychological 
knowledge to understand what he is going 
through, and to apply all our understand- 
ing and skill toward helping him through 
that crisis with a minimum of damage. 


Helping Withdraw the Application 


The most helpful service the intake 
worker can give to the adoptive parents 
who must be refused is to help them with- 
draw their request to adopt, thus avoiding 
altogether the traumatic implications of 
refusal. 

If it is possible for people to participate 
in the decision that they will not aaopt a 
child, their childlessness is no longer some- 
thing that a depriving life and a depriving 
society have forced upon them, but repre- 
sents a choice they have made themselves. 
It is sometimes possible to help applicants 
who have conflict and indecision about 
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adoption to recognize their ambivalence or 
unrealistic motives, so that they make their 
own withdrawal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Black came in four months after 
losing a 3-year-old son suddenly, and three months 
after Mrs. B bore a still-born premature baby. 
They blamed the doctor for not coming at once 
when they reported their boy’s early symptoms, 
and it became evident that they also blamed 
themselves for not calling another doctor or using 
an emergency hospital. The worker said that 
although this was natural, certainly they had a 
right to trust the judgment of the physician whose 
province this was, and they evidently did every- 
thing possible to make the situation clear to him 
and to put pressure on him to come. If he, with 
his medical knowledge, could not realize the seri- 
ousness of the sudden illness, how could they 
expect it of themselves? 

It developed that they wanted to adopt because 
of their fear of what happened to their own chil- 
dren, and their hope that this could be a quick 
and ready-made way to bypass the risks of having 
their own. The worker helped them to see that 
adoption, with its waiting time and risk of elimina- 
tion because of the shortage of babies, was no easy 
answer; that living with any growing child car- 
ried risks of pain and loss; and that the real ques- 
tion was whether, after an experience like theirs, 
they could bear to take those risks again with any 
child, own or adopted. They themselves saw that 

adoptive parenthood, like biological parenthood, 
” carried uncertainties they were not sure they could 
bear; and that if they really could face the anxieties 
of parenthood, they might perhaps as well take a 
chance on their own child as on adoption. They 
decided to withdraw their request to adopt until 
they had settled this for themselves, reserving the 
right to return if they decided that adoption was 
the risk they wanted to try. They did not again 
communicate with us. 


Sometimes, when the husband and wife 
differ in their readiness to consider adop- 
tion, the intake interview can be used to 
help them see their own unreadiness to 
go through with the process: 

Mr. and Mrs. Weiss came about the adoption of 
an infant. It had not been absolutely determined 
that they could not have their own child, although 
the chances were slim; and Mrs. W felt that she 
did not want to wait any longer for a child. Mr. 
W brought out many questions about the effects 
of heredity on a child and how adopted children 
turn out. The worker, recognizing his fear, helped 
them see that they had some difference in their 
readiness for adoption; and Mr. W could say that 
he would still prefer to have his own child. Both 
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felt that Mr. W was the sort of person who needed 
to examine the risks and possibilities of an import- 
ant new venture thoroughly before entering into 
it. The worker agreed that certainly adoption 
was important, and that people should be sure 
they wanted to take the risks involved before 
attempting it. 

The worker commented that evidently Mr. W 
was not sure he could feel comfortable about being 
a parent to a child strangers had borne. He 
enlarged on his own question and fear. The worker 
told them about the shortage of children, and the 
need of the agency to limit applications drastically, 
saying that one of the things the agency needed to 
know in deciding which families to add to the long 
waiting lists was which were most likely to feel 
like parents to children placed with them, and 
that it would be hard for us to know this when 
the Weisses did not yet know it themselves. The 
worker suggested that perhaps this was something 
they needed to settle for themselves first. 

Mr. W seemed very relieved, and Mrs. W agreed 
that they should withdraw their request for the 
present, and explore the possibilities of having 
their own baby. They could then decide whether, 
if they absolutely could not have their own, they 
preferred to accept the risks Mr. W feared in adop- 
tion or the possibility of a childless marriage. 


If the conflict is of such proportions that 
it would in itself be a cause for rejecting 
the request, a skilful interview often can 
help applicants to decide upon such with- 
drawals, which provide the soundest, most 
constructive way out for the clients when 
they themselves are conflicted about adop- 
tion or parenthood. 


The Worker's Attitude as Help 


The application of the social worker's 
professional knowledge of personality and 
of diagnostic skills in the selection of 
adoptive parents is comparatively new. In 
adapting casework knowledge to this group 
of clients, it is important to set up criteria 
for adoptive parents based on what we 
know of personality and family relation- 
ships, and diagnostic techniques to help us 
determine whether a family can meet these 
criteria. In the pressure of setting up 
criteria, we have sometimes lost sight of the 
client’s place within the casework process, 
and the ways in which we can make the 
interviewing experience a constructive and 
helpful one for him. 

In the face of the deep significance to 
the client of rejection for adoptive parent- 
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hood and the large number who must 
realistically be refused, it seems at first 
glance paradoxical to speak of “help” to 
the client we are refusing. And yet, as we 
review our experience, we find that there 
are many ways of saying “no,” and that 
although we cannot entirely remove the 
pain of rejection, we can be sensitive to the 
risk of making it worse. An unsympathetic 
or critical attitude that devaluates the per- 
son or the importance of the decision 
makes it harder for the client to live with 
the fact of rejection. Conversely, whatever 
we can do to convey to the client our essen- 
tial respect for him and recognition of 
what he has to offer a child helps to reduce 
his sense of failure and to bolster his con- 
fidence in his adequacy, even though he 
does not get a child. 

The most important single factor the 
worker can introduce to make rejection 
bearable is honest respect for the client who 
must be refused. It would be an easy and 
fatal error, because of the need for extreme 
selectivity, to assume that if we look hard 
enough, we shall find among the clients 
coming a few perfect couples whom we can 
accept, and that therefore any immaturity 
revealed by the client should be disqualify- 
ing. In a matter of such importance, the 
worker owes it to each family to evaluate 
carefully the relationship-patterns and atti- 
tudes they bring to adoption, and the 
degree to which their individual patterns 
and attitudes constitute a serious hazard 
to an adopted child. Although the short- 
age of children results in very high stand. 
ards for prospective adoptive families, 
rejection, far from being arbitrary, must be 
based on cause—on the inability of each 
family to meet the standards set. Rejection 
must be based on sound diagnostic skills, 
or it is quixotic and irresponsible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone exemplify a family 
whose application was refused because of 
the psychological risk to a child, although 
it was recognized that they had much to 
give to a child. 


Mr. and Mrs. S were in their early go’s, and had 
been married for seven years. They both had low- 
ered fertility, and their doctor had advised them 
that they probably could not have a child of their 
own. They had some experience with children and 
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enjoyed those in their families. It quickly became 
clear, in their attitudes and discussion, that Mr. S 
adored Mrs. S, who was very beautiful, who came 
from a family more secure in their economic and 
social positions than his own, and who, he said, 
had always seemed a kind of fairy-tale princess to 
him. 

They wanted a baby; and Mrs. S said she would 
consider only a little girl. It seemed they would 
not be concerned about illegitimacy and had no 
rigid specifications about a child’s background. 
However, Mrs. S stressed that it was essential that 
the child be pretty. She herself, she said, was the 
daughter of a beautiful and talented mother; she 
knew how a child compared herself, under such 
circumstances, with her mother; and she felt a 
child who was not pretty would suffer by the com- 
parison, and would have a serious psychological 
problem in growing up. 


There is a narcissistic element in all 
parenthood which operates to further the 
parental attachment. If Mrs. S had a 
daughter of her own who did not turn out 
to be beautiful, she might still be able to 
identify positively with this child, who was 
“flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone,” 
and accept her fully. However, in setting 
such a standard as beauty for an adopted 
child, Mrs. S already displayed elements of 
rejection; if a baby, pretty in infancy, 
failed to meet her standards of beauty as, 
she grew up, Mrs. S might have difficulty 
in identifying with her and accepting her 
fully. It also seemed that Mrs. S, who even 
in thinking about a child saw the possible 
competition between mother and daughter 
as a risk for the child, might find herself in 
a serious and mutually destructive rivalry 
situation with a growing daughter, younger 
than herself and also pretty, who might 
eventually threaten her position as Mr. S’s 
fairy-tale princess. 


The worker explained the adoption situation, 
the long waiting lists, and the agency’s decision to 
let families know immediately if there was no 
chance of including them, rather than giving them 
false hopes: and said that final decision was made 
by a reviewing committee, who went over all the 
reports of couples our intake workers thought 
would be good parents. A report would of course 
be submitted about the S’s. It would say that 
they were young, attractive, intelligent, and well 
educated; that they seemed to have a really good 
marriage; that they had many friends and a variety 
of interests; that they could provide a comfortable 
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livelihood for their family and would unquestion- 
ably do their very best for a child. 

Yet it was only fair to warn them that even 
though we knew all these things and considered 
them good for a child, it was likely that the com- 
mittee would not accept an application from them. 
Intake was being kept open chiefly so that we could 
ourselves explain to families the critical adoption 
situation and the fact that we were being forced to 
turn down even very fine families because of the 
shortage of children. The token number of appli- 
cations being issued were usually going to families 
who would really be suitable for the sort of child 
we had fewest families waiting for. About 85 
per cent of the families waiting, like Mr. and Mrs. 
S, wanted a girl; and most of them, also like the 
S's, were pretty alert people, with whom we would 
place only a child with good expectation of intel- 
lectual development. Half of our children, on the 
other hand, were boys; and only a small percentage 
gave clear indication in infancy of really good 
intellectual expectancy. Families needing the kind 
of child they had in mind, therefore, had very 
little chance of filing application, even when we 
were so favorably impressed with what they could 
give a child. 


Preparation for Rejection 


All the techniques for helping a client 
to accept the agency’s refusal of his request 
should be based upon the assumption that 
everyone who applies has at least an im- 
pulse to have a child and to care for it, the 
intention of doing a good job, and some- 
thing to give some child. This is so even 
though he may need to demand too much 
from a child in return, and even though 
what he has to give may not be sufficient 
to create an atmosphere of growth. 

Therefore, the worker, during the intake 
interview, must be alert to opportunities 
to convey to every client a warm acceptance 
of him, and a respect for the qualities in 
his home which would be good for a child 
of his. When his request is to be refused, 
however, it is important to let him know 
that unfortunately, even with all he has to 
bring to parenthood, there is a strong possi- 
bility that he may be refused at this point. 
As far as possible, the onus of failure to 
obtain a child should be placed on the 
external adoption situation beyond his con- 
trol and the agency’s. ; 

Thus it will help the client whose request 
is rejected to know clearly the realities of 
adoption. He should be told how few 
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children there are in comparison with the 
demand for them, and why this is so in a 
world where so many children lack the 
emotional and economic necessities of liv- 
ing. He should know that of all the fami- 
lies who want children and would be good 
parents, the agency can select only a certain 
per cent (10 per cent in our agency). He 
needs to know that whatever his own need 
for a child, the agency is responsible for 
selecting homes geared to the needs of the 
children in its care; that not every “good” 
family is good for every child, and not 
every child can make every family happy; 
and that the agency has to take the ultimate 
responsibility for the choice and the 
decision. 

He should be told of the tangible factors 
in his situation less threatening as a basis 
for rejection than his own speculations of 
inadequacy that militate against his appli- 
cation. A couple close to the agency’s age 
limit can know that one of the considera- 
tions in the final decision is age, and that 
in so necessarily stringent a selective proc- 
ess, all things being equal, preference is 
given to people who are young and will 
still be young with a growing and adoles- 
cent child. Where the family to be refused 
still have a good possibility of having their 
own child, they should be told that when 
so many must be denied, preference is given 
to those who know definitely that they can 
have no other chance for parenthood. 

In every way possible, throughout the 
interview, it is important to convey the 
sense that though we may need to reject, 
it is the application we are rejecting and 
not the applicant. 

In our own agency we have felt that the 
worker should prepare the family for this 
rejection so that it will not come as an 
incomprehensible blow; the final rejection, 
however, is sent in written form, after a 
brief interval, to give the family an addi- 
tional sense of having been fairly and 
seriously considered. Because we realize 
the importance of ihe kind of letter the 
family receives, we have given much 
thought to the composition of a letter 
(worked out and contributed to by the 
whole staff) which is used, with variations 
to suit the family’s individual situation, so 
that we can all be sure that each letter, 
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though sent by different workers, conveys 
the personal attitudes and factual explana- 
tion we feel to be most helpful to the 
family. 


Protection of the Client's Defenses 


The client coming to an adoption agency, 
unlike the clients of many other social 
agencies, usually comes as a person who is 
functioning acceptably to himself, with his 
defenses threatened by the painful knowl- 
edge of his sterility and its implications for 
him, but by and large still in good working 
order. The problems that we see because 
of our own training and skill are usually 
problems that he has no intention of shar- 
ing with us, and often things he does not 
know or want to know himself. Certainly, 
if we feel that his inner problem is such 
that he cannot provide the opportunity for 
growth and free development for a child 
for whom we are responsible, we cannot 
place a child with him, however intense his 
belief that a child and only a child can 
meet his personal needs. But even when 
we feel that he is neurotic or involved in 
personal or marital difficulty or has an 
unhealthy need for a child, we can only 
rarely refer him for casework or psychiatric 
help. To question his own solution (unless 
he has his own question about it which can 
be brought out) by offering him therapy 
instead of a child, with or without the 
promise that he might if treated be 
accepted as an adoptive applicant, directly 
attacks the defenses by which he lives, and 
intensifies the sense of having been 
weighed and found wanting. Because 


people cannot have their own child and 
have, therefore, come to us to see if they 
can get one through adoption, this gives 
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us no right to stir up discomfort with their 
own capacity to function, and to add to the 
anxiety about themselves that may be 
created by their lives, personalities, and 
inability to become parents biologically or 
through adoption. A man may show many 
compulsive traits, for example, and yet be 
efficient on his job and a good husband to 
his wife. We would not want to place a 
child under the pressure of his compulsive 
standards, but neither should we imply that 
we think the standards he lives by are 
excessively high and that he _ requires 
treatment. 


Conclusion 


The adoption agency has an essential 
responsibility for maintaining the defenses 
of the people it cannot help, for supporting 
their functioning at the level existing when 
they come, and for seeing that the experi- 
ence of making application does not make 
it harder for them to live with themselves 
and each other. 

The caseworker doing adoptive intake 
can be caught between the impulse to give 
and the need to deny to so many the serv- 
ice requested; yet this kind of interviewing, 
like all casework interviewing, can in itself 
be a helpful service, and one challenging 
the worker’s creativity and skill. A worker 
who can help a_ person being refused 
parenthood to go through the experience 
without further damage to his personality 
is giving real, highly skilled help. Only as 
we sharpen and amplify our techniques 
with the objective of giving such help to all 
people coming to us—though we may be 
able to give children to only a comparative 
few—are we meeting the full responsibility 
of the adoption agency to its community. 
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The Psychocultural Approach in Social Casework 
Peter |. Sandi 


The author is Case Supervisor in the International Institute of San Francisco, California. 
This paper is based on material presented at the 1947 National Conference of Social Work. 


IN HER ARTICLE “Social Casework and 
Intercultural Problems,” published in 
this journal a few months ago, Katharine 
Handley presented a clear and illuminat- 
ing picture of the acculturation process of 
a young Nisei, and of the cultural factors 
affecting the client-worker relationship. 
The concepts she set forth represent a real 
contribution to a better understanding of 
cultural factors in general and of the im- 
portant part they may play in determining 
attitudes and behavior of clients. Such a 
contribution is both timely and_ useful 
since it relates to a field in which there is 
undoubtedly a marked need of continued 
study and evaluation in order that the case- 
worker's skills in diagnosing the effects of 
cultural influences on individual behavior 
and on the dynamics of client-agency rela- 
tionship may be improved. 

It is true that attempts to develop the 
understanding of individuals from a “cul- 
tural point of view” and to evaluate the 
impact of the cultural approach on the 
social casework process have been made 
from time to time by several casework 
agencies; and, as a matter of fact, this cul- 
tural approach has often brought to the 
fore elements that were illuminating in 
providing a fuller comprehension of the 
personality factors. It is true also that the 
use of the cultural point of view has been 
made an integral part of the casework 
approach of certain specialized social work 
agencies, such as the International Insti- 
tutes, and has thus received a more sys- 
tematic application and testing. But what, 
actually, is this cultural point of view? 

The diversified interpretations to which 
it has been subjected in the social work 
field and in the allied fields of education 
and sociology seem to call for some general 


1 Katharine Newkirk Handley: “Social Casework 
and Intercultural Problems.” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Casework, February, 1947, P- 43- 


and basic clarification with a view of 
contributing to a more fundamental under- 
standing of the concepts and the termi- 
nology involved. 

The awareness of the impact of culture 
upon the make-up of the individual as 
well as upon his ways of feeling and be- 
having, and the use that social workers can 
make of such an awareness in their profes- 
sional activities with individuals and 
groups, seem to be concepts that are, so to 
speak, at the core of the cultural orienta- 
tion in the social work field. These con- 
cepts, however, cannot be dissociated from 
a full understanding of what is meant by 
“culture.” 

As we all know, the term “culture” has 
been used quite loosely by lay persons, and 
even in the scientific field it has acquired 
different connotations, depending on 
whether it is used by an anthropologist, a 
sociologist, or a psychiatrist. For the pur- 
poses of our present analysis, we should 
like to refer to a definition of culture which 
seems to us quite meaningful, especially in 
regard to the needed clarification of the 
term in its application to the social work 


field: 


Culture is the accumulation of the group’s experi- 
ence, its way of solving the problems of life's 
demands and needs, the attitudes, folkways, mores, 
ways of behaving and feeling that have been 
invented, tested, approved, and perpetuated in a 
particular people’s history. All these habits and 
ways of doing things become organized into com- 
plexes and patterns, institutions for meeting eco- 
nomic needs, organizing political relations, express- 
ing religious worship, regulating marriage and 
family relations, and the sum total of these, we 
call the culture of that people.? 


The integration of these concepts in 
casework practice should add immeasur- 
ably to the real understanding of behavior 
and should lead to greater effectiveness in 
treatment. 

2 Maurine Boie: “The Case Worker's Need for 


Orientation to the Culture of the Client.” THE 
FaMILy, October, 1937, Pp. 197- 
377 
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The use of psychiatric principles in 
social work, which has given impetus to 
technical advancements in the field, is not 
at all incompatible with the use of the cul- 
tural viewpoint. As a matter of fact, we 
believe that by combining the psychiatric 
understanding of individuals and groups 
with cultural understanding, a_ further 
advancement of great importance can—and 
should—be achieved in the social work 
field. In other words, what we believe in 
is, not the addition of the cultural under- 
standing of individuals to the psychiatric 
understanding of them, but an integral 
combination of the two approaches, a com- 
bination that is a new approach in itself 
and has already been recognized as the 
“psychocultural approach.” 8 

The psychocultural approach utilizes the 
insights offered by psychology and _psy- 
chiatry as well as by cultural anthropology 
and is concerned with the total personality 
of the individual and his character struc- 
ture. As such it is applied also to the total 
configuration of a group and its corre- 
sponding structure. For a better under- 
standing of the psychocultural approach, it 
may suffice here to say that, while the cul- 
tural approach or viewpoint emphasizes 
the regularities as shown in persistent tra- 
ditional patterns and the predominant 
character structure of a group; and while 
the psychiatric approach stresses the indi- 
vidual, the crucial importance of the 
parent-child relationship, and the impact 
of the personality of the parent upon the 
child; the psychocultural approach empha- 
sizes the impact of the process whereby the 
individual, starting through the parent- 
child relationship, is “culturalized” along 
the lines of the persistent traditional pat- 
terns of the group. 

As has been pointed out, the psychocul- 
tural approach enables one to look at the 
total personality, to scrutinize individual 
personalities as variations from the cul- 
tural pattern, and also to reveal some form 
of individual conduct as either a product 
of a cultural tradition or a product of con- 
flict between different cultures, or, finally, 
as a product of conflicts within one given 


3 “Psychocultural Approach,” by Lawrence K. 
Frank in Intercultural Education News, June, 1946, 


p. 2. 
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culture. It implies exploring the basic 
personality pattern of the members of any 
given society and gauging the individual 
behavior in the light of such a basic per- 
sonality type. 

The psychocultural approach offers a 
basic opportunity, to social work agencies 
in general and especially to agencies operat- 
ing in immigrant and intercultural fields, 
for gaining a deeper insight into the 
scientific validity of their social work 
performance, for better describing and 
systematizing the essential characteristics 
of the approach, and, last but not least, 
giving written, clear-cut evidence of its 
effectiveness. 

From a practical viewpoint, it may be 
helpful to consider the use of the psycho- 
cultural approach in a specific casework 
situation.* 

Mrs. A was referred to the agency from a local 
medical setting. She was an Italian woman of 47, 
born and brought up in a small rural town of 
Central Italy. She had been in San Francisco for 
about twenty-five years and had been married to 
her present husband, also Italian-born, for about 
twenty years. Some of her relatives were living in 
this city. Mr. and Mrs. A had no children. 

Mrs. A, who spoke very little English, presented 
a long history of illnesses. None of her symp- 
toms, however, seemed to have had an organic 
basis (medical diagnosis). At the time of applica- 
tion her symptoms were: pounding of the heart 
which was felt all over the body, “gas” in the 
stomach after eating, buzzing in the ears, and 
insomnia. She talked freely about these symptoms 
and was articulate especially in describing what 
she ate and how, in her view, food influenced her 
health situation. 

Mrs. A was now doing some light work; her early 
work experiences dated back to the time of her 
adolescence in Italy. After marriage her husband, 
however, had supported her regularly until he had 
a serious operation a few years ago. As a conse- 
quence he was medically advised not to work for 
some time. He had had a few convulsive attacks 
but was not totally incapacitated. After Mr. A 
stopped work, his wife necessarily became the 
wage earner in the family. 

Mrs. A and her husband were very much 
attached to each other and showed a deep mutual 
concern over their health problems. The case 
history, as given by the medical center, showed 
that the onset and aggravation of Mrs. A’s symp- 
toms coincided with Mr. A’s periods of unemploy- 


4This case is from the International Institute 
of San Francisco. 
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ment, which had been due to general economic 
factors and to his health situation. 


In order to present the psychocultural 
approach in this specific case, we do not 
believe that it is necessary to review the 
development and treatment of the case in 
detail. Although it may be pertinent to 
know that this case was diagnosed by the 
psychiatrist as one of anxiety neurosis, it 
does not seem important for the purposes 
of this article to examine or describe the 
casework activity since it proceeded along 
lines of well accepted casework criteria. 
In brief, the casework process in this situ- 
ation showed that, after providing the 
client with an opportunity for emotional 
release, the caseworker helped her in fur- 
thering her capacity to explore her own 
attitudes and develop insight, thus enabling 
the client to change her frame of reference 
and the concept of self and, finally, to take 
a new course of consciously controlled 
action. 

The questions which we should like to 
discuss at this point are: What were the 
psychocultural features in the diagnosis of 
this case? What were the psychocultural 
features in the treatment? 

It is not easy to answer these questions in 
full nor is it feasible to try to give a generic 
answer covering both questions at the same 
time. However, primarily with the pur- 
pose of examining the validity of our 
assumptions, we shall attempt to point out 
some of the psychocultural features in the 
diagnosis of this case. 

1. Understanding the role of the hus- 
band in an Italian family unit. 

The role of the husband in an Italian 
family is quite important. The man is the 
wage earner; furthermore, he is the one to 
whom all the other members of the family, 
wife and children, look for guidance and 
especially for financial support. The 
woman’s role, although very important in 
some other areas (for instance, in religious 
matters), is definitely secondary in matters 
of finance and general family guidance. 

In the rural town of Italy where Mrs. A 
was born and “acculturated,” the man owns 
the livestock and the big crops. He, and 
not the wife, is responsible for any large 
expenditures, such as for farm implements, 
doctor’s bills, insurance policies, and the 
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more costly items of women’s apparel. The 
responsibility of the wife is limited to daily 
routines and is within the general control 
exercised by her husband. 

The understanding of the role of the 
husband in an Italian family of rural 
background, and of other mores that have 
helped to shape and mold the personality 
of Mrs. A, is of outstanding significance in 
providing a basis for understanding the 
total personality make-up of this woman. 
It seems to us, for instance, that the under- 
standing of Mrs. A’s emotional reactions to 
the changes that occurred in her life 
because of her husband’s recent illness 
would be greatly limited or impaired if it 
were not accompanied by some insight into 
her deep-rooted cultural patterns related 
to the assumption and discharge of family 
responsibilities. 

2. Understanding the role of male off- 
spring in an Italian family unit. 

According to Italian mores, the mother 
has the primary responsibility for the daily 
upbringing of the children, while the father 
stands in the background as a higher level 
of power to which one turns only in cases 
of serious emergencies. Such a responsi- 
bility is one of the chief sources of woman’s 
prestige and satisfaction in Italian culture; 
and when it comes to male children, a 
further source of satisfaction for the woman 
is represented by the fact that, according 
to Italian mores, she knows that she may 
turn to them (when they are adults and 
even when adolescents) for guidance or 
support if the head of the family is absent 
or incapacitated. 

The awareness of the role of male off- 
spring in an Italian family unit undoubt- 
edly is a part of the cultural make-up of 
Mrs. A, so that the lack of children in this 
specific family unit is bound to have a 
definite impact on the emotional reactions 
of Mrs. A. In other words, granting the 
fact that in many cultures the corollaries to 
motherhood in regard to a woman’s pres- 
tige and satisfactions are extremely signifi- 
cant, the degree and intensity of such 
corollaries are bound to vary in this specific 
case from what they might be for people 
conditioned by a culture where the role of 
offspring, and particularly of male off- 
spring, does not have the same emphasis. 
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3. Understanding the part played by 
food and the cooking of it in the life of 
women of rural Italian background. 

‘The frequent references made by Mrs. A 
to what she ate, to the way in which food 
was cooked, and to the possible influence of 
food on her general health, might be poten- 
tially misieading, inasmuch as, on the sur- 
face at least, they could be considered a 
part of Mrs. A’s neurotic symptomatology. 

By the psychocultural approach used by 
the agency, the worker could see early in 
the process that to a certain extent Mrs. A’s 
attitudes on these matters closely followed 
Italian cultural patterns. The preparation 
of food is an important function of the 
Italian housewife. It is, in fact, one of the 
main daily tasks for which, as we indicated 
before, the Italian woman is considered 
fully responsible, and for this reason it is 
per se a symbol of status in the family. 
Those who are acquainted with Italian 
mores will have no difficulty in recognizing 
that Italian women of the low and middle 
classes devote several hours a day to the 
preparation of family meals; and that a 
corollary to this fact is the frequency with 
which discussion of food matters enters the 
average conversation of Italian housewives. 

It is interesting to note that the psycho- 
cultural approach was useful, at this par- 
ticular point, in contributing to what we 
may call a “differential diagnosis’ of the 
symptoms presented. The worker was 
thereby able to observe the behavior of the 
client both as a manifestation of cultural 
patterns and of neurotic symptomatology 
and to arrive at an evaluation of the extent 
to which cultural patterns were used in the 
expression of neurotic behavior. 

4. Understanding the general cultural 
make-up of the client. 

The worker, who shared the cultural 
background of the client, was able to evalu- 
ate shades and degrees of emphasis in 
Mrs. A’s show of her emotions. Particu- 
larly important was the _ caseworker’s 
ability to “understand” the client even in 
a wide and subtle range of meanings and 
experiences through the language medium, 
for the interviews were carried on entirely 
in Italian. As we all know, language is 


not a synonym for “culture” but it is a 
very important part of culture; thus the 
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understanding of such an important factor 
is, in this case, an outstanding psycho- 
cultural feature in the case itsell. 

What are the principal psychocultural 
features in the (reatment phase of this case? 

Since it does not seem feasible in this 
article to analyze in great detail the treat- 
ment phase as it appears in the case record, 
we shall limit ourselves to pointing out a 
few general psychocultural features, with 
the main idea of scrutinizing the validity 
of the psychocultural approach in the 
treatment process. 

One of these features is represented by 
the part played by the worker in trying to 
focus the attention and interest of the 
client upon other Italian cultural patterns 
through which the woman could discharge 
the emotional energy that was originally 
concentrated, to a very high degree of 
intensity, upon one single and specific cul- 
tural pattern. In the initial stage of the 
casework therapy, when it seemed advisable 
to counterbalance temporarily Mrs. A’s 
need to cling to her pattern of avoiding 
assumption of responsibilities that, accord- 
ing to Italian mores, belonged to her hus- 
band, the caseworker helped her to shift 
her focus onto other cultural patterns of 
behavior, such as the attachment and devo- 
tion of the wife for her husband. 

By a gradual acceptance of this shift in 
focus, Mrs. A was soon able to use a pat- 
tern of behavior which was less fraught 
with anxiety and thus to make faster and 
more positive steps toward recovery. The 
psychocultural skill of the worker was there- 
fore illustrated by his knowledge and con- 
structive use of a secondary cultural pattern 
which, in view of Mrs. A’s background, he 
thought would be acceptable to her. The 
interplay of cultural factors and the con- 
scious use of such an interplay by the 
worker was, in our opinion, one of the out- 
standing psychocultural features of treat- 
ment in this case. 

Another feature, of a general nature, was 
represented by the worker’s adequate 
knowledge of the client’s culture and his 
ability to compare it with patterns of 
American culture. The worker was thus 
able, during the treatment process, to 
understand more fully the personality 
make-up of Mrs. A and also to interpret 
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to her, whenever interpretations were in 
order, elements of the two cultures which 
were confusing in their impact on each 
other and were adding to her anxiety. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the con- 
cept that all casework has _ psychological 
implications. As it has been clearly pointed 
out by Helen Ross and Adelaide M. John- 
son, “. . . social casework in whatever area 
—be it relief, child placing, protecting a 
client against a landlord, handling a case 
of tuberculosis, meeting problems of marital 
discord, or any of the other many categories 
the work might be broken into—is psycho- 
logical, in the sense that it deals with and 
depends on relationships not only between 
the client and his environment but also 
between the client and the worker.”> In 
view of this, it is not difficult to see that 
such relationship between client and 
worker, when accompanied by the cir- 
cumstance that both share the same cul- 
tural background, acquires a very definite 
configuration from the _ psychocultural 
standpoint. 

It is our belief that the fact that the 
worker and Mrs. A shared the same cul- 
tural background had a definite bearing 
upon their relationship and had, in this 
particular instance, a positive value. The 
value was illustrated particularly in the 
ability of the client to accept easily the 
interpretations, made by the worker, of 
Italian cultural patterns in the perspective 
of the American culture. Such an accept- 
ance on the part of the client would have 
been more difficult if the interpretations 
to Mrs. A had been made by a worker 
of a different cultural background. We 
should like here to refer again to Mrs. 
Handley’s article. In discussing a situa- 
tion in which worker and client were of 
different cultural background, she clearly 
stated that “as caseworkers, we often fail 
to realize that clients, in their turn, may be 
puzzled and concerned about the meanings 
of the worker’s cultural background and 
about her interpretation of their cultural 
patterns.” ® Mrs. Handley thus gave recog- 
nition to the fact that interpretation of 


5Scee “The Growing Science of Casework.” 
JourNAL or Soctat Casework, November, 1946, 


Pp- 274- : 
6 Handley: Op. Cit., p. 50. 
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cultural material is closely related not only 
to the culture of the client but also to the 
culture of the “interpreter.” 

We heartily subscribe to the author’s 
conclusions in regard to social casework 
with people of different cultural back- 
ground, inasmuch as we also believe that 
“When we attempt, then, to assist clients 
from other lands, it is agreed that we 
are no less conscious of the basic assump- 
tions upon which casework principles are 
postulated than in any other casework 
situation.”* In her correct feeling that 
something else is needed in such situations 
besides the general “casework principles,” 
she further suggests that “(1) a knowledge 
of the social heritage of the client, (2) the 
caseworker’s awareness of the significance 
of intercultural factors and their meanings 
for clients, and (3) a comprehension of the 
importance of the interrelationship of cul- 
tures and the creative process involved 
therein, are dynamic concepts for practice 
in the casework field.” But we wonder 
whether we should not mention also the 
actual “sharing” of culture between client 
and worker as one of the elements that add 
to the dynamics of the relationship. 

It would perhaps be incorrect to state 
that this “sharing” is essential to any effec- 
tive use of the psychocultural approach in 
the social work field; the limited knowledge 
that we possess up to now on the approach 
itself does not warrant, in our estimation, 
any conclusion of such a hurried nature. 
If a language barrier exists, there are ob- 
vious limitations to treatment through the 
medium of interpretation. It would seem 
that other barriers—of not understanding 
subtle shades of meaning of experiences— 
might also be an impediment to treat- 
ment. The question, however, should be 
kept open and its implications considered 
and tested. The question raises many 
points about staff recruitment, training, and 
assignment in agencies dealing with psycho- 
cultural problems. We hope that our brief 
analysis of some of the psychocultural fac- 
tors in both the diagnosis and treatment 
phases will contribute toward a_ better 
understanding of the problems and stimu- 
late a wider interest in their application. 


7 Ibid. 








Specifics of Training New Workers in Public Assistance 
Agencies 


Clara Eisner 


Mrs. Eisner is Case Supervisor of Welfare Center No. 41, Department of Welfare, 
New York, N. Y. 


WE FREQUENTLY HEAR COMPLAINTS that 
programs of staff development are ineffec- 
tual because of “poor material hired.” We 
blame civil service examinations and low 
educational requirements for this. But 
how many supervisors have considered 
their own supervisory techniques as a pos- 
sible factor in the disappointing results 
of worker training? 

Observation has shown that supervisors 
have not always recognized initial confer- 
ences with new workers as cornerstones 
upon which trainees may build future 
professional relationships. For various 
reasons, supervisors often delay the first 
conference or use initial conferences for 
“chit-chat” to put workers at ease. When 
a worker comes to an agency, no matter 
what his previous training he is anxious 
to begin work. If the supervisor is to 
meet this desire, there should be no delay 
in assigning cases and in initiating field 
Visits. 

We shall analyze content and method 
of the first three conferences and also the 
gearing of training plans to long-term 
training objectives for the worker.? 


First Conference 


The supervisory process begins with the 
first conference.?, During this conference 
the supervisor should immediately begin 
to demonstrate the typical professional 
relationship that will exist in future super- 
visory conferences within set time limits— 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge the helpful 
suggestions of Miriam McCaffery, Associate, 
Field Work Faculty, New York School of Social 
Work. The following co-workers of the author 
have also made contributions from their own 
experience: Mrs. Catherine Bolden and Mrs. Sara 
Lee Kase, Assistant Case Supervisors: Anne Keller, 
Sylvia Goldberger, Mrs. Clara Herchick, Assistant 
Supervisors; and Mrs. Mildred Mann, Case Con- 
sultant. 

2 The group conference should supplement this 
individual conference method of training. 
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usually an hour and a half. The super- 
visor should also bear in mind the danger 
of overwhelming the new worker by too 
much talking. 

To set the tone of future secure pro- 
fessional relationships that will be satis- 
fying to the worker, the supervisor should 
give the worker early assurance about his 
relationship with the agency. Therefore, 
for about half an hour the focus of the 
first conference should be on the worker 
and his relationship with the agency. The 
conference will cover, not necessarily in 
the order stated, his introduction to fel- 
low workers with whom he will need to 
have tmmediate contact; assignment to a 
desk of his own to signify his acceptance 
as a worker in the agency; discussion of 
working hours, lunch hour, signing of 
time sheets, and reporting absence by tele- 
phone. Material on personnel procedures 
should also be given him, to be read at 
leisure. This early emphasis on time as 
part of the framework of the agency 
within which he must function will serve 
to help the worker sense his responsibilities 
as a staff member. During this and future 
conference periods the worker should be 
encouraged to ask questions. If he is either 
too silent or too loquacious, supervisor 
should refocus the conference to insure 
that each is relating to the other, focusing 
on material under discussion. 

In addition, the worker should be given 
a simple explanation of individual super- 
visory conference hours that are to be set 
aside for him without interruption—at first 
on an “as needed” basis and later to be 
tapered off to once a week. This will 
introduce early the idea that, in social 
work, supervision is continuous, even with 
an experienced worker. The purpose of 
a supervisory conference can be explained 
as follows: It is a planned opportunity for 
worker and supervisor to meet regularly 
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so that both can raise necessary questions; 
there, worker can obtain desired help and 
also inform the supervisor as to progress 
and plans of certain cases to be assigned. 
This explanation will immediately help 
the worker to realize that the supervisor's 
responsibility will not be entirely that of 
teacher but also will entail some control of 
the worker's progress. 

About one hour of this conference period 
should be devoted to moving the focus of 
discussion from the worker and his rela- 
tions with the agency to the client and 
the client’s relationships. This may be 
accomplished by assigning two cases, prefer- 
ably those of family groups that have had 
positive experiences with the agency. The 
cases should be ones in which simple serv- 
ices requested can be granted. Thus, the 
worker will feel he is getting started on 
his work. He should also be told that ad- 
ditional cases will be assigned when both 
he and supervisor feel he is ready. 

Supervisor should explain that two cases 
are being assigned in the event that one 
family is not immediately available for 
appointment, but only one family is to be 
visited. Supervisor should focus the dis- 
cussion by outlining the purpose of the 
proposed visit. Because of worker’s inex- 
perience, supervisor will need to suggest a 
framework to help guide the worker in his 
first case-reading attempt. Supervisor must 
limit this framework to simple, practical 
guides in question form, such as, “What is 
the make-up of this family? What are 
these individuals like? What, if anything, 
do they need in addition to assistance or 
the specific service requested? What do 
you think you can do in your first home 
visit?” By posing these suggestions in ques- 
tion form, supervisor will avoid the danger 
of overwhelming worker with his own 
views. By reading cases immediately, 
worker will become acquainted with the 
family through case history and so experi- 
ence a firsthand demonstration of one of 
the uses of a record. To familiarize him 
with the “daily work sheet” he will need 
to keep, he should be shown by supervisor 
how to list cases assigned on this sheet, on 
which he will also note future dates of 
activity. The conference should terminate 
with the setting of next supervisory con- 
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ference, when worker will return for fur- 
ther discussion after he reads cases and 
before he makes proposed home visit. 


Second Conference 


Supervisor should continue typical pro- 
fessional relationship started in first con- 
ference so that worker will have a feeling 
of continuity of supervisory process. The 
focus of this conference should continue to 
be on the client and his relationships. 
Realistically, it means supervisory help to 
worker in planning his first home visit to 
render a requested service. Supervisor 
should continue to aim for worker par- 
ticipation through encouraging questions 
and should relate discussion as much as 
possible to worker’s own lay experiences. 

To impress upon worker that the rela- 
tionship between client and worker begins 
with the latter’s initial contact with family, 
worker should be asked to articulate the 
purpose of his proposed visit, that is, to 
render a specific service requested by the 
client. At this point, although worker 
may mention many problems he thinks he 
has seen while reading the case, super- 
visor should aim to give validity to work- 
er’s comments through a few brief remarks 
and a show of interest rather than by de- 
tailed discussion. It is also well to encour- 
age worker to express his feelings about 
visiting a stranger. If he accepts the idea 
that the client also probably has feelings 
about a change in workers, worker will be 
on the road to seeing clients as real flesh 
and blood people. Since prompt visiting 
means an expression of a worker's interest 
in family, what will worker need to know 
in order to make this prompt visit? This 
discussion will give supervisor an oppor- 
tunity to focus with worker on the planning 
necessary prior to a home visit so that he 
can render promptly the service required. 

Since worker has just finished reading 
two cases and is about to make his first 
home visit, he will be faced with the neces- 
sity of making some form of temporary 
record of such pertinent information as 
he cannot readily remember, to which he 
can easily refer when visiting or dictating. 
We suggest a notebook for that purpose. 
The meaning of note-taking in client- 
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worker relationships can profitably be dis- 
cussed at this point. 

What does it mean to the client that 
worker already knows of his former agency 
contacts and that client docs not need to 
repeat his story? How would worker feel 
about notes being taken in his presence, 
should he be interviewed? Would client 
feel the same? How can he be drawn in 
as a participant when note-taking is neces- 
sary in his presence? The feeling to be 
conveyed to worker will be, of course, that 
a client should understand the reason why 
some notes may be necessary. However, 
worker needs to learn early that listening, 
an important technique of interviewing, is 
more effective than note-taking in establish- 
ing sound relationships, but notes provide 
reassurance for the worker that he will not 
forget important facts. He should also be 
assured that he can always return to visit 
client should he forget, or find an unfore- 
seen situation. This will avoid inflexible 
plans. The confidential nature of the 
notebook and case record will naturally 
arise here, which gives the opportunity to 
discuss the assurance this gives clients in 
their dealings with the agency. 

A discussion around sympathetic under- 
standing of other people’s feelings will best 
help worker to prepare for the actual home 
visit. The value to worker and client of 
the appointment system, in terms of con- 
serving time and promoting good relation- 
ships, should be mentioned. It is not too 
soon to speak of ordinary good manners 
in introducing oneself. Specifically, this 
means help in how worker introduces him- 
self. This may even need to be rehearsed 
with worker in terms of what happens 
after he rings a doorbell. While proper 
procedures may seem obvious, the newness 
of worker’s role as agency representative 
may cause him to forget ordinary amenities. 
Worker will set the tone of his relationship 
in the way he asks, “May I come in? I am 
Mr. Jones of X agency. I am taking the 
place of Mrs. Smith, your former worker. 
I have come about your request for cloth- 
ing. May I sit down?” Sometimes clients 


may find it inconvenient to see worker even 
though an appointment has been made. 
If worker is so told or he strongly senses 
this, he should immediately suggest a re- 
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turn visit at a more convenient time. This 
will emphasize his role as a guest in home 
of the client. Worker should also be pre- 
pared to meet unforeseen hostility through 
assurance that he need not deliver “ta mes- 
sage to Garcia” over all obstacles. He 
should be encouraged to accept hostility 
without argument and appreciate that it is 
not a personal affront to him, as an indi- 
vidual, but that it may represent feeling 
about an underlying problem of which 
even the client may not be aware. Fur- 
ther discussion about the content of the 
home visit should center around the reason 
for the visit which worker can be encour- 
aged to express in his own words at this 
time. What material did worker find in 
the case record which he sees as related 
to the purpose of his proposed visit? 

What has the supervisor succeeded in 
helping the worker to do up to this point? 
He has helped an inexperienced worker 
with his first articulation of a diagnosis, 
which will naturally lead to the question 
of treatment in a limited sense: Is the 
agency able to meet the requested service 
with information now on hand? 

Supervisor will then need to help worker 
focus on any specific additional informa- 
tion he may need to get from the client 
in connection with latter’s specific request. 
Worker's natural question now will be: 
What can we tell client about how soon 
the service will be given? Worker should 
be encouraged to listen to any additional 
questions or problems the client may raise. 
Since he will have a continuing relation- 
ship with the client, he should be assured 
that while he may not have an immediate 
answer, he can arrange to return by ap- 
pointment with the necessary information. 

We now come to the question of what 
help worker will need in terminating the 
interview. Worker needs to see that, at 
termination, he and the client should agree 
on “next steps.” If a return visit is neces- 
sary within a day or two, he will arrange 
an appointment convenient for both client 
and himself. He will also give his name, 
telephone number, and office hours so he 
will be available should client need him. 
Of course, he should be encouraged to 
observe the usual courtesies of every-day 
life when saying good-bye. 




















Training New Workers 


Help will need to be given worker on 
how to connect whatever service he has 
promised with agency policies and _pro- 
cedures. To prepare for another confer- 
ence with supervisor about the home visit, 
he will need to record in long hand * his 
interview with the client in advance of the 
next conference, which should be set at 
this time. In order to record accurately, 
he will note on his worksheet the date of 
his visit and the appointment he made for 
the next visit with the client. He will 
also refer to his notebook for notes he has 
taken and examine any incoming messages 
and mail. This will illustrate to worker 
how to prepare for dictation; the value of 
the record in ensuring continuity of service 
to clients; and his own use of the record 
in planning with the supervisor for next 
steps on the basis of his own recorded 
observations. The suggestion that super- 
visory help can best be given a worker 
when he participates by contributing writ- 
ten material prepared and given to super- 
visor in advance will heip him in organiz- 
ing his oral discussion for the next super- 
visory conference. 


Third Conference 


This discussion, based on his written 
material, will introduce worker to the rudi- 
ments of what goes into the case record 
in a public assistance agency. He will 
decide on necessary changes in his record- 
ing as the conference progresses. In this 
conference, worker’s feelings will begin to 
come to the fore about such questions as 
giving or withholding of relief, and so on. 
Supervisor will deal with these feelings, as 
they arise, with the objective of resolving 
some of them sufficiently to enable worker 
to continue in the learning _ process. 
Worker will also be introduced to the 
mechanics of carrying out a promised serv- 
ice to the client. Supervisor will have 
responsibility for either teaching these 
mechanics or delegating this to someone 
else, holding himself in readiness to han- 
dle questions or smooth over discomforts. 

At this point, worker may press to have 
an additional case besides the second one 

81t is cheaper and psychologically sounder for 


worker to write his interviews the first month and 
have them typed after corrections are made. 
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originally assigned. On the other hand, he 
may indicate a fear of going ahead. It is 
supervisor’s responsibility to help worker 
develop an even pace through continuous 
study of case material. 

Before the termination of this confer- 
ence, supervisor should introduce worker 
to the typing room where his corrected 
dictation will be typed. He will, of course, 
set the next conference hour with worker 
for which latter will prepare by continuing 
to send his handwritten recorded field visits 
in advance of the conference and, in so far 
as possible, to organize questions he will 
want to discuss with supervisor. 


Training Plan for New Worker and Student 


At this point we shall make a brief com- 
parison of training for new workers and 
students in public assistance agencies in 
terms of similarities and differences.* This 
is necessary because differences in training 
plans for the two groups are often not 
recognized by supervisors. 

Although, in the beginning, supervisor 
approaches student and worker conferences 
in the same way, the training plan of 
student and worker gradually moves in dif- 
ferent directions, which manifest them- 
selves markedly by the time both have 
completed three months’ work. This is 
due to the differences between student and 
worker training objectives which affect 
focus of training as well as the range and 
number of cases carried. 

The student’s objective in entering upon 
professional training, at considerable cost 
to himself, is to become qualified as a 
graduate social worker. Therefore, his 
training in any given field placement is 
student centered and is only a partial ful- 
filment of his over-all objective which he 
will achieve in approximately two years— 
the length of his total professional training 
in field and class work. Specific job train- 
ing will be given him by the agency that 
employs him after graduation. The work- 
er’s training, on the other hand, is agency- 
centered because he is paid to learn imme- 
diately a specific job in a specific agency, 
within a specified time. The time limit for 

4Many professional schools of social work are 


using public assistance agencies for field place- 
ments for their students. 
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training in public assistance agencies is 
usually a probationary period of six months 
full-time field work, at the end of which 
the worker is expected to take full responsi- 
bility for a case load of at least seventy- 
five.’ Thus, the emphasis in a student 
field placement can be an individualized 
experience in terms of the over-all training 
objectives and criteria of the professional 
school and the student’s needs and inter- 
ests. On the other hand, the worker train- 
ing plan must immediately revolve around 
the specific agency as it functions in the 
community and as community resources 
are related to it specifically. 

The casework theory a worker must learn 
is limited in that it is related to what the 
worker needs in field experience arising out 
of his cases only. However, because the 
objective of the student in training is to 
become a qualified social worker, student 
training requires exposure in classroom 
and field work to a wide range of theory 
not immediately related to the particular 
cases he is carrying. The student thus 
has a greater job of integration of theory 
and practice than the worker who must 
integrate with field practice only such 
limited theory learned as it is related to 
his case assignments. The student also 
spends less time in field work than the 
worker. Therefore, the worker doing full- 
time field work and having a relatively 
smaller problem in integration of theory 
and practice can carry more cases than the 
student during a training period. 

For the worker, training in a_ public 
assistance agency means the early weight- 
ing of his case load in terms of what he 
must learn in order to function as a 
permanent worker. This means he must 
be assigned a set minimum of cases depend- 
ing on the size of the total case load he 
will have to take over by the end of his 
specified training period; also a range of 
cases and experiences must be included so 
that he gets more gradations of experi- 
ences than the student, who is on a 
temporary basis. Therefore, not only 
must the number and range of the worker’s 


5 We are using New York City’s civil service 
requirement of a six-month probationary period 
and the New York Department of Welfare’s aver- 
age case load. This does not imply the author’s 
agreement with these standards. 
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cases be as broad as possible, but his case 
load cannot primarily be built up entirely 
on his individual learning needs, even in 
the first three months. The worker thus 
will get more intensive training in han- 
dling numbers and range of cases than in 
application of casework principles. We 
must keep in mind, however, that worker 
training will also continue after the six- 
month probationary period; and so, as time 
goes on, the individual learning needs and 
even some of the special interests of the 
worker are met, but not necessarily through 
planned training. This is because sheer 
impact of so great a number and variety 
of cases and experiences cannot help serv- 
ing as a practical teacher. 


Case Load in First Three Months 


The objective is for worker and student 
to work on selected cases under close super- 
vision, so that a base for further training 
is established. In general, new applica- 
tions should not be assigned during the 
first three months. This is because re- 
sponsibility to give or withhold relief is 
too great for a totally inexperienced worker 
or student. This selected case load should 
not be one in which cases of the aged pre- 
dominate or are assigned as first choice. 
The preference of supervisors for assign- 
ing such cases stems from a protective atti- 
tude toward client and worker, since it is 
felt that psychologically neither can do 
“harm” to the other. Specifically, old per- 
sons, because of their own personal needs, 
tend to put the young and inexperienced 
worker or student in the position of a 
child. These very factors prevent the 
young worker or student from learning 
how to handle personal relations and the 
result is limited learning experience upon 
which to build professional client-worker 
relationships. 

Assignments during this period should 
include general assistance cases due to un- 
employment; particularly for the regular 
worker, the widest possible range of 
Aid to Dependent Children cases so that 
legal requirements and documentation can 
be thoroughly learned; at least one case 
of a handicapped or blind person in which 
rehabilitation is involved in terms of medi- 
cal treatment and retraining; old and un- 


























Training New Workers 


attached persons; a family group with at 
least one adolescent employed child with 
special needs to be considered when its 
earnings are budgeted. 

These cases will serve as a springboard 
for discussion and learning to be carried 
over to other situations and cases assigned 
during the entire training period and there- 
after. Many subjects will need to be cov- 
ered but not all in the first three months. 
These include function of public assistance 
agency; concept of equalized siatus of staff, 
client, and community based on function 
through which all are related, as contrasted 
with scaled status based on authority im- 
plied in a hierarchical chart of organiza- 
tion; concept of sharing responsibility with 
not for others; eligibility requirements for 
all types of assistance and documentation 
for categorical assistance; client rights; 
budgets; how to use client participation in 
budgeting; how to interview; formal study 
or investigatory process, diagnosis, and 
planning with client participation; how to 
enlist the client’s interest in using services 
of public assistance and community 
agencies so that he will be self-directing 
and - self-maintaining; recording; _ pro- 
cedures, policies, forms, mechanics, and 
organization of work with emphasis on 
development of a scheme of values for 
selecting needs with priorities; some 
philosophy and theory of public assistance 
and its place in the wider field of social 
work; how to relate satisfactorily to indi- 
viduals and groups through an awareness 
of the meaning to each of the continuous 
process of reaction and inter-action be- 
tween worker, staff, agency, client, and com- 
munity; and some resolution of feelings 
and attitudes of trainees as they arise out 
of the case, supervisory, agency, and com- 
munity situation.® 

The tone of the teaching process should 
be one of stimulating the trainee to “think 


6 Discussion based on the following: Group 
Process in Administration, by Harleigh B. Trecker, 
Woman's Press, New York, 1947, pp. 18, 21-25; 
“Group Process in Staff Development in Public 
Assistance Agencies,” by Clara Eisner, “Teaching 
Job Organization to New Workers in a Public 
Agency,” by Amelia Hardesty, in Supervisory 
Techniques in Public Assistance Agencies, Family 
Service Association of America, 1947, pp. 1, 18. 
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for himself, make sound evaluations, speak 
for himself, and recognize the true value 
of democratic process,”* and to broaden 
his horizon by reading and attending 
related lectures or professional courses. 


Rate of Assignment 


The rate of assignment to the worker 
should not fall below 20 or 25 cases for 
the first three months. Should this objec- 
tive not be achieved, it will be difficult for 
him to take over a full case load of seventy- 
five at the end of six months. 

While the first three months for both 
student and worker are spent in building 
a carefully selected case load in a pro- 
tected environment free from work pres- 
sures usual to the experienced worker, in 
the second three months the worker must 
begin to assume at an accelerated pace 
responsibility for his entire case load, which 
in some agencies may be upward of seventy- 
five cases. In the second three months, the 
objective for the worker must be quantity 
so that he can assume full responsibility 
for a total case load. The basis of selection 
must be the following, not necessarily in 
the order named: statutory visits; special 
cases needing immediate follow-up; budget- 
ing changes. In addition, the worker will 
assume his share of new applications and, 
with supervisory help, make the required 
formal study (investigation) preceding the 
decision to accept or deny, with client par- 
ticipation, applications for relief and other 
services within agency function. Because 
of agency pressures, it may also become 
necessary to assign selective duties in the 
event of staff absences or other emergencies. 
However, in so far as_ possible, these 
emergency assignments should be avoided 
for a new worker until the end of his six- 
month training period. 


Suggested Schedule of Assignment of Case 
Load of 75 


ist month — 5 cases 

2nd month — 10 cases 
3rd month — 10 cases 
4th month — 15, cases 
5th month — 15 cases 
6th month — 20 cases 


7Sidney J. Lindenberg: Supervision in Social 
Group Work. Association Press, New York, 1939, 


p- 117. 
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Conclusions 


It is hoped that this discussion not only 
will serve to clarify content and method 
of new worker training but will also en- 
courage other supervisors to analyze and 
contribute periodically their findings re- 
lating to the “hows and whys” of method 
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and content of other kinds of training 
programs in public assistance agencies. It 
is only through continued exchange of con- 
sidered experiences of practitioners that 
in-service training in public assistance 
agencies will evolve a content and method- 
ology of its own suited to its particular 
training objectives. 


The Social Service Exchange 
Part Il: Its Use in Casework 


Beatrice R. Simcox 


Miss Simcox is an Associate District Secretary in the Family Society of Boston. 
Part I of her article appeared in our November issue and described the function 
and operation of an exchange. 


‘THOUGHTFUL CASEWORKERS, both as indi- 
viduals and as members of agency commit- 
tees or study groups, have been reviewing 
their use of the social service exchange. 
There are several reasons for this concern: 
(1) The emphasis on relationship in case- 
work treatment has resulted in caseworkers’ 
being entrusted with more highly charged 
emotional material than ever before; (2) 
casework agencies are now serving a cross 
section of the community, including more 
people who have assumed privacy to be an 
inalienable right and with whom the case- 
worker feels strongly identified; (3) case- 
workers, together with the world in general, 
have become more concerned about demo- 
cratic action in every phase of life, so that 
it is natural that they should wish to scruti- 
nize their procedures in relation to sound 
democratic processes. 

This inquiry into philosophy and _prac- 
tice has brought out questions to which no 
complete answers have been formulated. 
These questions concern the value of col- 
lateral information in casework, selective 
versus total clearance, client consent to giv- 
ing or obtaining information or to clearing 
in the social service exchange, and ways of 
safeguarding confidential information. The 
following material summarizes some of the 
thinking that already has been done and it 
is hoped it may serve to stimulate further 
thinking and discussion. 


The Casework Use of Collateral Information 

There is now general agreement that the 
client is the key source for understanding 
of his problem through his description of 
it, his reaction to it, and his relationship to 
the caseworker. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that information about the client's 
contact with another agency may corrobo- 
rate, amplify, or throw new light on the 
client’s statement of his problem and help 
immeasurably in its evaluation. It may 
give background related to the present 
problem or to important points in the 
client’s life history. It may supply reality 
testing or verification. It may show up 
more quickly some of the client’s omissions, 
distortions, or rationalizations. It may 
contain important clues to the client’s 
ability to give or receive love and thus sug- 
gest the role the caseworker should assume 
with this particular client. This is not 
“checking on the client,” but using the 
observation and study of other agencies for 
better diagnosis and treatment. 

Some caseworkers who hgve minimized 
the values of collateral information have 
made an analogy to psychoanalysis. There 
are some important differences, however. 
The psychoanalyst is not unmindful of the 
gaps, distortions, and rationalizations in the 
life history as given by his patient, but, 
since he is dealing primarily with the 
attitudes and emotions of the particular 
patient, and not with the total family or 
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their social adjustments, he can rely on his 
treatment method to fill gaps and correct 
distortions. In clinic work where time is 
limited and where treatment goals are more 
closely connected with the patient’s be- 
havior and his total social situation, the 
psychiatrist may depend more on collateral 
information to correct, validate, or supple- 
ment the client’s own story. 

For caseworkers, who deal to a larger 
extent with the client’s reality problems, 
collateral information is even more essen- 
tial. Often the client’s situation contains 
urgent pressures that require activity if 
serious consequences are to be avoided. To 
begin to treat on the basis of a needlessly 
wrong conception of the problem is ques- 
tionable practice. Some may say that in 
casework based on self-determinism such 
diagnostic data are not relevant but others 
believe that the principle of self-deterrain- 
ism must be related to the degree of stabil- 
ity and emotional maturity of the client, 
and has limitations if applied to a person 
with a weak ego development who is at the 
mercy of his conflicting impulses. Even 
with the relatively self-directing client, 
collateral information may be useful to test 
quickly one’s hypotheses that the client is 
this kind of person. 

Collateral information should never be 
a substitute for appropriate interviewing. 
It should serve only to supplement, illu- 
mine, or test the client’s information in 
order to help the caseworker focus the 
problem and give appropriate treatment. 
Sometimes such information throws light 
at once upon the focal problem. 

A recently widowed mother applied to a 
child guidance clinic for help with her 
child. In the application interview she 
showed ambivalence toward the child and 
considerable conflict about carrying full 
parental responsibility but impressed the 
worker as genuinely interested in finding 
some way of getting along better with the 
child. Clearing revealed that she had had 
a recent contact with a children’s institu- 
tion but had been unable to go through 
with the placement plans she had initiated. 
This information strengthened the impres- 
sion formed in the application interview 
and helped confirm the direction of the 
work with the mother. 
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Perhaps the most important use of col- 
lateral information is in understanding the 
background of the present problem, thus - 
enabling the caseworker to be sensitive to 
the pressures under which the client is 
laboring. ‘This was true in the case of 
Mrs. Thornton. 

Mrs. T had applied to a family agency 
at intervals because of recurrent financial 
crises that were never entirely explained 
by the facts she gave. Her ability to 
rationalize her requests and to deny their 
chronic nature was exasperating to a series 
of caseworkers. One conscientious case- 
worker gathered information from a court 
and a maternity hospital about Mrs. T’s 
deprived childhood, an illegitimate preg- 
nancy in adolescence accompanied by 
attempted suicide, and a strong attachment 
to the putative father, who was sent to 
prison. Apparently this information served 
only to convince the worker that little 
could be accomplished with this woman. 
In a subsequent application this material, 
which had never been discussed with the 
client, led a new caseworker to speculate 
about marital difficulty and recurrent de- 
pressions as the real causes of the money 
troubles. When approached on the basis 
of her feeling of discouragement, Mrs. T 
was able to bring out her discontent with 
her marriage, her unresolved conflict over 
the illegitimate baby which had _ been 
placed, and her continued fantasies about 
the putative father toward whom she still 
had tender and guilty feelings. It became 
clear that her preoccupation with those old 
troubles caused tension between her hus- 
band and herself which directly affected his 
earning capacity and her use of money, and 
also contributed to her psychosomatic con- 
dition. The material about the girl's 
former attitude toward both her mother 
and the court worker enabled the case- 
worker to anticipate the ambivalence of 
the transference and to avoid duplicating 
the attitude of either the mother or the 
court worker. 

Sometimes material from other agencies 
serves to stimulate the worker’s imagina- 
tion about the problem. Reports from a 
protective agency and a child-placement 
agency helped one caseworker to under- 
stand better the job difficulty of Jim Davis, 
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aged 20, who was struggling to support a 
wife and baby. The caseworker, who knew 
that Jim had had a blind mother, a senile 
father, and a crippled brother, had specu- 
lated with the supervisor about the effect 
of this background on Jim’s personality. 
As a result, the worker encouraged Jim to 
discuss his work references in relation to 
early ambitions, training, and attitudes and 
gained a litthe more understanding of the 
young man, but because of Jim’s defenses 
and inarticulateness this was limited. The 
full impact of the man’s early experiences 
was not felt by the caseworker until it was 
seen through the eyes of the agency that 
had removed the boy from the home at the 
age of 13. The healthy part of Jim’s per- 
sonality seemed the more striking in con- 
trast with the sordid background, and this 
fact led to further speculations about posi- 
tive influences in his early experience. Jim 
later substantiated an attachment to his 
father and it gave the caseworker an impor- 
tant clue as to the role he should play. A 
report of vocational tests that Jim had 
taken at the age of 15 threw light on his 
attitudes in relation to employment, which 
again aided in giving direction to treatment 
steps. The tester had described Jim as a 
rather slight boy, friendly, co-operative, 
and likable. Jim had been slow to under- 
stand new directions and, at first sign of 
failure, his tendency was to complain and 
give up, but he usually could be urged to 
continue and complete the test. This was 
a clear picture of Jim as he operated now. 
The caseworker could see more clearly that 
Jim’s characteristic responses had _ been 
contributing to his job difficulties and the 
worker could now understand how he could 
be of greater help to his client. This was 
even more important than the fact that the 
tests verified the caseworker’s impression 
that Jim had normal intelligence and 
superior mechanical ability. 

The collateral material was useful in 
handling the transference in both these 
cases. Caseworkers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of knowing 
as quickly as possible what reactions from 
the past the clients will bring to the rela- 
tionship with the caseworker. We are 


helped, therefore, by specific description of 
the actual relationship between the client 
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and his parents or by observation of the 
transference as it has operated in relation 
to teachers, employers, or other social 
workers. If a family has tried a psychiatric 
clinic or another casework agency pre- 
viously, the new caseworker needs to know 
what treatment was attempted, the extent 
to which it was successful or why it failed, 
and how the client’s attitude toward any 
caseworker may be colored by this experi- 
ence. The caseworker can then evaluate 
the success or failure in the light of his own 
estimate of the situation, be prepared to 
avoid the same pitfalls, and handle the 
negative transference where necessary. 
Understanding the transference is espe- 
cially important when the client uses his 
charm, education, and _ intelligence to 
obscure his real problem. Where positive 
counter-transference is at work, collateral 
information may be the best corrective, 
through revealing the client as he really is. 
If another agency has already gone through 
the process of exploration and study, it 
serves no purpose to the client or the 
agency to have this process repeated. In 
the sense of psychopathic personalities or 
character neurotics it may do them harm. 


Is Clearing Necessary? 


Some caseworkers, who accept the use of 
collateral information, raise the question 
of the extent to which we can depend upon 
the client to tell us of other agency con- 
tacts. In many cases the client can and 
will give a complete picture. This is espe- 
cially true of the conscientious, self-direct- 
ing client with good intelligence and a 
normal ego and not under any severe emo- 
tional stress. Mrs. Cole, aged 22, who was 
having a recurrence of severe asthma 
thought by the physician to have a neurotic 
basis, told the caseworker of a contact in 
childhood with a medical social worker 
and gave consent readily to a contact with 
her. The medical social worker clarified 
quickly some of the ways in which the 
present environmental situation repeated 
the childhood one. The question the 
medical social worker had been unable to 
answer seven years before because of the 
protectiveness of the mother could now be 
answered by the patient herself. The 
client’s inability to express any resentment 
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and the connection between this pattern 
and her illness became increasingly clear 
both to the client and to the caseworker. 
Some clients, however, will fail to men- 
tion contacts that are connected with the 
part of their problem which they may be 
unconsciously evading. Others may have 
no idea of the significance of past contacts 
or may actually be unaware of them. The 
latter was true of Mrs. Bonney, who had 
an acute marital problem with her second 
husband. She complained of his drinking, 
which had increased markedly since his 
marriage to her. She said that he withheld 
money and quarreled with her older chil- 
dren. Mr. B made it clear to the case- 
worker that he felt he had no place in the 
home. His stepchildren, with his wife's 
encouragement, had turned the house into 
a kind of youth center where there was no 
place for a man to smoke a quiet pipe and 
listen to the radio. Mrs. B thought he was 
mean and disagreeable. She said this was 
the kind of home she had enjoyed in child- 
hood and she meant to do as well by her 
children. Obviously, she had no desire for 
a separation and always took Mr. B back 
affectionately after one of his outbursts, 
but she refused to curtail the children’s 
hospitality in any way. It was only when 
the caseworker read the record of Mrs. B’s 
family that she understood the present 
impasse. Mrs. B had grown up in a home 
where there was often abject poverty. The 
family was evicted frequently and _ their 
furniture was shabby and makeshift. The 
mother had great feeling for her children 
and did the best she could for them, but 
the periods when they enjoyed any status 
in the community were short and infre- 
quent. When the caseworker understood 
Mrs. B’s drive to make up to her children 
what she herself had lacked she was able to 
interpret this to Mrs. B and help her to 
achieve some balance between the needs of 
the children and those of her husband. 
Frequently, material from a casework 
agency is important in establishing a psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. The client himself may 
not be able to help in this process. In one 
case of an adult patient under observation 
in a mental hospital a family agency record 
supplied observational details about his 
childhood behavior and school progress 
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which helped determine that he was suffer- 
ing from an organic brain disorder rather 
than feeble-mindedness. In another case 
both the family caseworker and the clinic 
psychiatrist were interested in determining 
whether an epileptic young women had suf- 
fered mental and personality deterioration. 
There was a suggestion of this in her lack 
of care about her appearance and her 
apparently fantastic statement that her 
father was a lawyer. An old record of the 
family agency verified the father’s law 
degree and the fact that his inability to 
practice was due to alcoholism. It further 
indicated that the patient’s carelessness in 
dress was connected with poor training by 
a mother who was nearly blind. 

In cases where parents are no longer 
available the record of a child-placing 
agency may be the only source of informa- 
tion on the etiology of an emotional prob- 
lem. In the case of a 21-year-old girl who 
was being paroled from a reformatory it 
was important to understand her person- 
ality before attempting to help her to make 
plans. The record of the children’s 
agency which had been responsible for her 
for several years after she had been aban- 
doned at the age of eight months showed 
clearly the development of stealing on a 
neurotic basis related to affectional depri- 
vation in several foster homes. The ma- 
terial bore out the impression that she had 
a capacity for relationship and that the 
stealing was a symptom of character neu- 
rosis rather than the impulsive act of a 
psychopath. 

In the above cases the source or the 
pertinence of the material was unknown to 
the client. In the following the client 
withheld information because of the 
nature of her emotional problem. Mrs. 
George was a young woman whose han- 
dling of reality problems seemed poor and 
whose stories of wandering about the 
country after the death of her mother sug- 
gested a psychotic episode. The Travelers 
Aid report supplied the missing motive 
and some of the details which the client 
had been unable to bring herself to tell. 
After her mother’s death the girl had dis- 
covered the existence of a father whom she 
had believed dead. Her visit to him with 
her subsequent disillusionment was a 
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traumatic experience that had finally re- 
sulted in an impetuous marriage and was 
now alflecting her relationship to her hus- 
band and her children. She probably 
would have told this story to the caseworker 
ultimately, but in the meantime treatment 
would have been hampered both because 
the caseworker failed to understand the 
meaning of the woman’s diffused state and 
because of the client’s continued conflict 
about telling the true facts. 

The social service exchange may play an 
important part in promoting better co- 
operation between agencies that are in 
contact with the client simultaneously. In 
most cases the client will speak of current 
contacts, if they mean anything to him, but 
there is still the possibility in some cases 
that he will, for instance, suppress any 
mention of a probation officer or a psychi- 
atric clinic until he is sure of the attitude 
of the new caseworker. Usually it is im- 
portant for the caseworker to know of 
these contacts as early as possible. With 
an increase in special services in the com- 
munity and with more trained caseworkers 
who take an individual interest in a client, 
it becomes even more important to know 
who else may be counseling him about 
some part of his problem. We no longer 
feel that the client is the sole property of 
one caseworker, but it is important that we 
all see the problem in a similar light and 
that we do not confuse the client by taking 
opposite attitudes. 


Should All Cases Be Cleared? 


The question of total versus selective 
clearance is receiving consideration by 
many caseworkers. The issue has been 
raised by agencies’ contacts with a larger 
number of people whose names have never 
been cleared in the social service exchange. 
These are families who use private physi- 
cians rather than hospital clinics, private 
lawyers rather than legal aid societies or 
court social workers, and private boarding 
schools and camps rather than child-place- 
ment agencies. Many economically inde- 


pendent persons, however, have for some 
time used the services of the Red Cross and 
child guidance clinics, and more recently 
those of family service agencies, nursery 
schools, and soon. The caseworker is often 
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caught between identification with this 
type of client and a conviction that he 
must not discriminate on the basis of 
money or social position. It may help in 
deciding this issue if caseworkers examine 
the facts about clearing and their own 
feeling about asking help with personal 
problems. 

We have said that the card file in the 
social service exchange contains only identi- 
fying data, addresses, and dates of agency 
inquiries. How does this compare with 
information on file about all of us in credit 
rating bureaus, insurance companies, and 
so on? Does the caseworker’s concern lie 
in the possible misuse of the exchange 
data? Does he feel that the registration of 
his agency contact implies inadequacy or 
weakness? Has he real fears about the 
information that may be given out by his 
agency after the case is closed? The 
answer to these questions may give clues as 
to how the problem should be attacked. 

One phase of clearance which has not 
received enough consideration is the 
agency’s obligation to consider the future 
of the client and the agencies that may be 
active at some future date. Too often case- 
workers are so preoccupied with the imme- 
diate situation that they overlook their 
responsibility for making available perti- 
nent data in the event that a future prob- 
lem should present itself which would 
arouse community concern or require com- 
munity intervention. 

The following case illustrates this point. 
A wealthy couple consulted a child guid- 
ance clinic about their only child, who was 
presenting serious symptoms of emotional 
disturbance. In the course of treatment it 
evolved that the mother was an immature, 
disturbed person who was not responsive to 
treatment, and at the time the case was 
closed her unhealthy relationship with her 
son was not appreciably changed. When 
she left she indicated her interest in adopt- 
ing a young child as a possible solution to 
her problem. This case had not been 
registered at the beginning, but was regis- 
tered at the time of closing in order to 
make the knowledge of the serious nature 
of her problem available to any adoption 
agency this mother might consult, in the 
hope that she would not be entrusted with 
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the care of a child. The clinic felt that if 
the problem had been of a different nature, 
or if it had been resolved by treatment, 
there would have been no need for regis- 
tering the case. 

Some agencies that have reconsidered the 
question of registration have decided to 
continue to clear all cases. Others have 
expressed an interest in experimenting 
with some form of selection on a casework 
basis. One child guidance clinic reviews 
all cases at the time of closing and decides 
whether, in the professional opinion of the 
agency, the record contains material that 
would be of value to another agency. Any 
experimentation with selective clearance 
should be done on a controlled casework 
basis with the knowledge of the exchange, 
and any change in policy should be under- 
stood by the exchange and the other mem- 
ber agencies. 


Should Registration Be Discussed with the 
Client? 


Some caseworkers believe that they 
would feel more comfortable about using 
the social service exchange if it were done 
with the client’s permission. However, at 
least one agency that has experimented 
extensively with a practice of discussing 
registration with clients gave it up, finding 
it of doubtful value and more confusing 
than helpful. It was felt that in most cases 
the client was expected to decide about a 
technical professional instrument which he 
did not understand and about which it 
was natural for him to have great anxiety. 
Some agencies have expressed the opinion 
that if the general public were better in- 
formed about the social service exchange as 
a clearing center for personal help, the 
issue would not have to be injected by the 
caseworker at a moment when the client 
is already anxious and upset. The public 
generally, and clients in particular, have 
come to expect that records will be kept 
by agencies and often to place reliance in 
records. There is no real reason to be- 
lieve that the same attitude might not pre- 
vail about the social service exchange. This 
is not to underestimate the individual reac- 
tions that clients would express if they knew 
about the exchange, but, if the problem is 
not injected by the caseworker, the reac- 
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tions could be handled more easily, first, 
by discussion of the realities of registration, 
and second, as part of the client’s own 
special anxiety. 

If an agency decides to experiment with 
discussing clearance with clients, there 
should be consideration of the timing of 
this. Practices about timing may vary, 
depending upon the function of the agency 
and the community situation. For in- 
stance, an agency that has a rigid mutually 
exclusive policy with another agency will 
probably have no choice about clearing 
cases at the time of application. Other- 
wise, there can be experimentation about 
when to clear. 


What Registrations Should Be Followed Up? 


Routine follow-up of all registrations, 
particularly old ones, is obviously waste- 
ful, unnecessary, and unintelligent. The 
selection of agencies for follow-up and the 
use made of information will depend 
entirely on the needs of the individual 
situation. To give but two examples: A 
municipal court registration on a family 
may be significant for a family agency to 
explore but may have no particular bear- 
ing for a hospital social service department 
that is helping the family arrange for a 
child’s tonsillectomy; a child guidance 
clinic registration may be important for a 
child-placing agency to look into but may 
serve no helpful purpose for an employ- 
ment service. 

Information received from another 
agency should be handled in accordance 
with accepted principles of good casework 
practice. It should be kept confidential 
and should not be passed on to a third 
agency without permission. It should not 
be expected to answer questions or resolve 
problems which must be worked out be- 
tween client and agency. The method of 
follow-up will vary in accordance with the 
needs of the particular situation. If letters 
are used, the inquiring agency has an obli- 
gation to specify what it wants to know 
and why, so that the answering agency may 
know how to respond. Telephone discus- 
sions provide the easiest means for quick 
exchange of information. In more compli- 
cated cases inter-agency conferences are not 
only helpful for the immediate needs of 
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the case but promote better understanding 
between agencies and develop a sound basis 
for good community relations. 

In the past the caseworker has used his 
own judgment about obtaining the client's 
consent before consulting other agencies. 
Now there is a tendency in some agencies 
to adhere more closely to a policy of con- 
sent, based on a discussion with the client 
of the mutual value to be derived. There 
is room for further study of casework prac- 
tice in this respect. 


Safeguarding Confidential Information 


Inherent in all discussion of the social 
service exchange is the assumption that 
each agency will safeguard its own material. 
The process begins with the professional 
responsibility of the individual caseworker 
or clerical worker. Agencies should pro- 
vide for indoctrination of all new em- 
ployees in regard to the confidential nature 
of the material. Supervision should con- 
tinue to create an awareness of this re- 
sponsibility and an atmosphere of self- 
consciousness about small talk in public 
and about details of office management 
which have bearing on confidentiality. For 
instance, telephone calls should not be 
made within earshot of other clients and 
cases should not be discussed in the vicinity 
of the waiting room. 

The fact that more and more clients are 
being drawn from social and economic 
backgrounds similar to those of profes- 
sional staff and students calls for new ways 
of protecting material. When staff mem- 
bers or relatives and friends of staff use 
agencies for service, devices may have to be 
set up for the disguising of the actual 
record through the use of pseudonyms, 
special files, and so on, so that the case- 
worker is not impeded in keeping informa- 
tion of value to him, nor does he expose 
his fellow-workers to the risk of having 
knowledge about the client which should 
not be shared. 


Discussion of confidentiality involves 


the discrimination the caseworker exer- 
cises in making the record. Caseworkers 
are often thoughtless in recording the ir- 
relevant and unverified statements a client 
may make about another member of the 
family or other individual. 


Such state- 
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ments, taken out of context, may be inter- 
preted differently and serve to damage 
reputations. Caseworkers are also prone 
to dictate in painstaking detail serious 
delinquent activities of the client which 
might be liable to criminal investigation. 
The caseworker should always be aware 
both of the absence of legal protection 
for records and the possible misuse of 
material in inter-agency contacts. ‘There- 
fore, the caseworker should eliminate what- 
ever could damage the reputation of the 
client or others, unless the true picture of 
the client’s problems is substantially dis- 
torted by such omissions. 

The fact that few records are subpoenaed 
does not remove the risk. Every agency 
should have on file legal information for 
caseworkers and should have legal counsel 
readily available when an issue arises. The 
caseworker who has to appear with a rec- 
ord should know what steps he should 
take and what his rights and obligations 
are. Counsel should, if possible, appear 
with the caseworker and act for him, if 
advisable. The caseworker should know 
that he has the right to refuse to let the 
opposing lawyer see the record before the 
hearing, even though this lawyer has sub- 
poénaed it. Such action by the caseworker 
can be very effective if the lawyer has hoped 
to search the record for clues that may be 
valuable to him. Agencies should also 
see that the staff understands administra- 
tive procedures in relation to requests for 
information from other legal, quasi-legal, 
and governmental investigating bodies. 
There should be clear understanding of the 
difference between official bodies and non- 
official groups, such as credit bureaus. 

Although basic principles are universal, 
many procedures are affected by loca] situ- 
ations. Agencies should work out their 
own policies about the exchange of infor- 
mation among social, medical, and other 
service agencies, and with personnel man- 
agers, insurance companies, and _ other 
groups in the community. 

The purpose of sharing any information 
is to advance the client’s treatment. 
Therefore, no agency or organization has 
a right to material from another agency 
unless it can demonstrate the pertinence 
to the problem, the value to the client, and 
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its own competence to use the material 
wisely. The caseworker cannot evade the 
professional obligation of drawing distinc- 
tions between trained and untrained per- 
sonnel in the nature of the reports to be 
given. However, it must be remembered 
that the material given becomes part of 
the record of the other agency and may be 
available to persons other than the one to 
whom it was given. There is also the pos- 
sibility of careless or erroneous recording. 
There are times when a written report is 
safer than a verbal one and vice versa. 
Letters and reports should be written with 
an eye to the worst thing that might hap- 
pen. For instance, in a large hospital the 
caseworker’s letter may be attached to the 
chart where it may be read not only by the 
social worker and the physician but also 
by the nurse, the patient, the clinic clerk, 
and the record room employee. 

Caseworkers who give reports on their 
own or closed cases should observe care- 
fully the rule that information secured 
from another agency must not be given 
out. They must also be aware of the 
kinds of information about which clients 
may be sensitive or which may be sub- 
ject to misuse. One common misuse of 
information is its divulgence by the in- 
quiring agency to another member of the 
family. 
the family is in the best position to be 
aware of the possible significance of infor- 
mation. If this worker is not available, 
the report should be given by someone 
who has tact and awareness of the issues 
involved. Preferably, it should be some- 
one whose sensitivity to the importance 
of confidentiality is kept alive by contact 
with clients. 

Some agencies make it a practice to re- 
quire that the inquiring agency obtain 
the signed consent of the client for record 
information to be given. This has proved 
satisfactory in the case of hospitals. In 
family agencies the problem is more 
complicated. Experimentation with such 
a policy requires the use of judgment and 
flexibility with the benefit of the client 
as the prime consideration. It is important 
that other agencies understand the policy, 
since, if it is imposed without adequate 
preparation of agencies, a serious com- 
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munity situation may develop. The 
dangers of a rigid policy of consent are 
two: that the reporting caseworker may 
take the client’s consent as carte blanche 
for revealing all, or that exceptions will 
not be made for cases where insistence 
upon consent does the client more harm 
than good. A study of cases where the 
principle of consent is valid would be a 
useful contribution to this field. In any 
event, it should be kept in mind that the 
client may have no idea of the kind of 
information which is in an agency record, 
that he has no way to specify which 
material he would like withheld, and that 
the consent may be secured under the 
implied threat of withholding relief or 
services. 

There is a problem for caseworkers in 
reporting to the lay individual who has 
referred the client. This should be dis- 
cussed with the client in regard to the 
nature of such reporting. In any case, 
care must be taken not to betray the 
client’s confidence, even though in with- 
holding information the caseworker may 
not be satisfied with the impression he is 
giving about his service. 


Conclusion 


Effective use of the social service ex- 
change, as of any professional instrument, 
depends upon the competence and skill 
of the caseworker. It can be an important 
adjunct to interviewing in helping the 
caseworker and the client focus on the 
central problem earlier and more directly. 
It can further benefit the client through 
providing co-ordination of services. 

Caseworkers who are questioning their 
practice in regard to the exchange might 
consider it from a number of angles: the 
operation of their local exchanges, the 
actual process of clearing, the implications 
of an agency of registration, and the safe- 
guards for confidential material within 
their own agencies. There is room for 
variation and experimentation in the use 
of the exchange, if based on sound case- 
work principles. Reports of controlled 
experiments in regard to various aspects 
of practice would be a contribution to 
the field. 











Editorial Notes 
Attacks on Public Assistance Programs 


BECAUSE OF THE NATURE Of the discus- 
sion by the Editorial Advisory Commit- 
tee at its meeting on November 3, it seems 
appropriate to make a brief report to 
JouRNAL readers. Major attention was 
centered on the current investigations of 
the Department of Welfare of New York 
City and on the increasing evidence of 
similar attacks and attempted “controls” in 
other parts of the country. It is under- 
standable that there is honest confusion on 
the part of citizens and officials about the 
need for relief expenditures in this period 
of relatively high employment. The ordi- 
nary person is not too familiar with the 
nature or extent of the human problems 
that create economic need—physical and 
mental illness, emotional disturbances, acci- 
dents, widowhood, chronological as well as 
vocational “old age,” industrial displace- 
ment, temporary unemployment, and so on. 

Because, to most people, economic need 
is associated only with unemployment, the 
general increase in public assistance budg- 
ets seems inconsistent with the general high 
level of employment and gives rise to ques- 
tions about the efficiency of administration 
or, even more invidious, about the char- 
acter and integrity of the recipients. It 
would seem that many people do not make 
the obvious connection between the eco- 
nomic factor of high price levels and the 
resulting increase in grants and in requests, 
by working families or others with some 
financial resource, for assistance to supple- 
ment budget deficits. 

It was the opinion of the committee that 
social workers, individually and as members 
of agencies or professional groups, should 
make every effort to counteract the influ- 
ences and activities that are operating to 
discredit and disrupt established security 
Concern was expressed about 


programs. 
the curtailment of various important 
health and welfare services, unrealistic 


allowances in relation to present living 
costs, arbitrary regulations excluding cer- 
tain categories of persons, and the attempt 
to substitute strictly auditing measures for 
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sound administrative procedures. The 
committee was also of the opinion that 
social workers should be alert to the politi- 
cal implications in these various control 
measures and investigations that are already 
in evidence in this election year, and 
should speak to the issues and should pre- 
sent relevant facts, in order to minimize 
the effectiveness of such campaign tactics. 

It seemed appropriate to the committee 
for the JOURNAL to solicit articles on phases 
of sound public assistance principles—on 
standards of relief, on administration, on 
“employability,” on “eligibility,” or on 
other specifics that seem to require re- 
statement in this period of crisis. If it is 
not possible to maintain a reasonably de- 
pendable and decent standard of basic 
living for the ill, the aged, the handi- 
capped, the women and children without 
breadwinners, the unemployed and “un- 
employables,” and for persons whose indi- 
vidual incomes cannot meet basic living 
needs, all other social work endeavors 
become meaningless and futile. We all 
know that economic underpinning is basic 
to programs of physical and mental health, 
child care and development, youth train- 
ing—in fact, to all programs designed to 
promote individual and family growth and 
stability. 

Because of the pertinence of the state- 
ment and the directness of the action in 
connection with public assistance stand- 
ards, we believe our readers will be inter- 
ested in the following excerpt from a let- 
ter signed by twenty-eight members of the 
faculty of the New York School of Social 
Work, which was directed to the Governor 
of New York State, the Mayor of New 
York City, and the state and city depart- 
ments of welfare: 


Public assistance exists for the welfare of the 
people who are required to seek it. Its aims can 
be accomplished only through adequate meeting of 
economic need so long as it may last and through 
understanding consideration of people as_indi- 
viduals. Services directed toward rehabilitation 
should be an essential part of the program. This 
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is just good sense in terms of human values and 
in the long run economical for the taxpayer. Mat- 
ters of residence, race, or religion must have no 
part in determining a person's need. 

To insure sound, humane, efficient welfare serv- 
ice in our city, we urge upon you and other of- 
ficials of our state and city to turn attention to 
accomplishment of the following four requirements: 

1. Adequate appropriations for relief. The cost 
of providing for those in need has steadily risen 
and will continue to rise under present economic 
conditions. The public assistance agency must have 
sufficient funds to provide allowances based on 
current living costs for all those eligible. Only a 
person's need should determine his eligibility for 
public assistance. 

2. Adequate funds for personnel. An adequate, 
qualified staff is the very core of good public wel- 
fare administration. A sufficient number of work- 
ers is essential to insure individual study and at- 
tention to each case, as well as a qualified group of 
supervisors competent to direct and train the 
workers. Salaries must be at such a level that 
persons of competence will be attracted to the 
agency and remain in such numbers that stability 
and continuity of service can be maintained. 


STOP ANNOYING YOUR CHILDREN: W. W. Bauer. 
272 pp., 1947. Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, 
or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsEWoRK. $2.75. 

The book is written in an informal style and 
should prove provocative to some parents. From 
the standpoint of new information for the social 
worker, it will be of litthe value because he is 
familiar with the material presented and will find 
it more adequately treated in other publications. 

The author has covered many of the difficulties 
encountered in rearing children frem_ infancy 
through adolescence. He has discussed in some 
detail problems of lying, stealing, discipline, and 
juvenile delinquency. He does not believe there 
are any problem children, but there are problem 
parents and problems in raising children. 1t is up 
to adults to change and correct their ways. He 
believes “that the answer lies in better understand- 
ing between parents and children. And _ because 
children are children and are not yet able to think 
clearly and coherently for themselves, this is a 
challenge primarily to parents.” 

It was hoped that Dr. Bauer would give more 
recognition to the effects on children of social pres- 
sures and environmental factors as well as parents’ 
behavior. For some parents beset by social diffi- 
culties and already discouraged, the book might 
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g. Sound administrative planning and direction. 
The sole way to achieve sound administration is 
through provision of sufficient staff, careful defini- 
tion of delegation of responsibility, clear policies 
and procedures. Sound administrative controls are 
not developed through layers of restrictions but are 
developed through careful, continuous training of 
staff members so that they can carry their responsi- 
bilities with knowledge and understanding. This 
can hardly be over-emphasized and adequate pro- 
vision should be made in the agency’s budget for 
training of personnel. As in any undertaking, the 
staff of the Department of Welfare should have 
the full backing and support of the city adminis- 
tration. 

4. A strong citizens’ committee. A non-partisan 
citizens’ committee to work with the local depart- 
ment should be established. Its members should 
be chosen from community leaders who have 
demonstrated interest and competence in social wel- 
fare. Such a committee, with an active participat- 
ing role in relation to the department as a whole, 
could aid in an objective interpretation of the city’s 
welfare needs and serve to prevent the future re- 
currence of lurid relief exposés. 
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increase their feeling of defeat. The author writes, 
for example: “. . . 1 hold to the fundamental 
premise that the cause of juvenile delinquency is 
delinquency in the home. And that delinquency 
is parental.” 

The book includes arbitrary statements that may 
fit the specific situation being described but do not 
apply generally; for example, “There never was 
and never will be a foster home that can take the 
place of parental affection.” There is a question 
as to the soundness of some of the ideas and the 
interpretation that would be given them by parents, 
as in the case of the statement: “If a baby wants 
to suck his thumb, he will suck his thumb unless 
he finds something more interesting. This is not 
a vice unless carried beyond the age when babies 
ought to have more original ideas.” 

The author approaches the problems of rearing 
children with sympathy and presents a wealth of 
illustrative material. For many parents this book 
will be a positive help both from the information 
given and because it will stimulate an examination 
of their attitudes and methods of meeting the 
problems of their children. 

PauL J. CANADY 
Child and Family Service 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK: 1946. 6Go8 pp. 1947- 
Columbia University Press, New York, or THE 
JOURNAL OF SociAL CasEworK. $5.00. 


Since the 1946 meeting was the first held by the 
national group after the cessation of hostilities, it 
seems entirely natural thac the conference should 
be largely concerned with the challenge of the 
postwar world to social work. The articles in- 
cluded in the Proceedings reflect an awareness of 
this challenge and the desire and eagerness of the 
field to move forward with a bigger and more effec- 
tive contribution. In all sections there is con- 
sideration of current needs, examination and 
evaluation of services in the light of new experi- 
ence and increased demands. There is also exam- 
ination and evaluation of technical concepts and 
skills in an attempt to see what we have learned 
and can learn in the way of richer practice. Over 
and over again one notes reaffirmation of basic 
philosophies and principles that have been found 
to be valid and indispensable. As might be ex- 
pected, many of the articles are more descriptive 
than analytical, as social workers bring to the 
group reports on experiments, short cuts, new 
adventures in service, service in new settings, and 
the like, which were developed to meet needs in 
wartime. 

The broad issues facing us as human beings and 
social workers are squarely set forth in the articles 
“Social Work in a Revolutionary Age,” by Kenneth 
L. M. Pray and “Toward an American Society,” 
by Max Lerner, which are very interesting as com- 
panion pieces. No one can fail to be stimulated 
by them. The deep concern of social work with 
economic problems is also shown through a number 
of articles ranging from broad general discussion 
of the economic scene, through ways of redefining 
and strengthening public welfare functions, to a 
technical article on the rights of the individual in 
a legal sense in relation to aid, and on the emo- 
tional impact of economic deprivation on the indi- 
vidual and the caseworker’s role in this situation. 

Papers are included on ways of broader and 
sounder community planning, interpretation, inter- 
cultural relations, and how to bring people and 
services together. Principles of administration are 
considered in terms of board-staff relationships, the 
volunteer, questions of salary and job classification. 
Arlien Johnson's article on “The Administraive 
Process in Social Work” is of particular interest 
both to practitioner and administrator. The 
articles on services to children, the aged, the delin- 
quent, and the veteran carry a great deal of infor- 
mation on services both public and private and the 
newer trends in treatment. The concern of social 
work with the problem presented by the physically 
and mentally ill is shown in a substantial section 
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of the volume where there is discussion of the kind 
of resources needed and now so woefully lacking, 
as weil as examination of some current and pro- 
posed programs such as health insurance and public 
health services. 

The group work section is largely concerned with 
recreation but there are papers on group  psycho- 
therapy and group work services to the older per- 
son which are of particular interest to casework 
practitioners. 

The major portion of the casework section is 
given over to four articles on The Responsibility 
of the Psychiatric Social Worker. The long debated 
and often discussed questions of the relationship of 
the psychiatrist and social worker, and the area of 
competence of the social worker in treatment, are 
here set down and rediscussed in light of recent 
experience and new thinking in the period of heavy 
wartime demands. The writers have sharp differ- 
ences which are freely expressed and raise many 
provocative points about practice which relate to 
other areas of casework as well. 

The Proceedings is always a useful volume for 
the social worker. This particular edition seems 
to have unusual interest and value. 

ALPHA L. PEPPER 
New York School of Social Work 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MARRIAGE READER: Samuel G. Kling and 
Esther Kling, Editors. 489 pp., 1947. Van- 
guard Press, Inc., New York, or the JOURNAL OF 
SociaAL CAsEWoRK. $3.00. 


Caseworkers are prone to question the validity 
of books in the field of family relations written for 
the general public. Yet these writings attract a 
large number of readers. Their effect depends 
upon the knowledge and feelings the reader has 
before he reads the book, the extent of his anxiety, 
and his degree of suggestibility. 

“I know what's wrong with our marriage,” a 
client announced. “My husband is eight years 
older than I. According to the book, he should 
not be more than five years older. That's where 
our trouble is.” All therapists have had clients 
who were worried because their lives were not run- 
ning “according to the book.” More and more we 
are finding clients discussing with us material they 
have read, and we are more frequently being asked 
to recommend books to clients and friends. 

The Marriage Reader is an anthology “culled 
from the works of recognized authorities.” One 
could wish that the Klings had devoted some space 
to the biographies of their contributors. Benjamin 
Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt stand side by side 
with Alfred Adler and Havelock Ellis. Dr. Paul 











Book Reviews 


Popenoe and Mary F. McBride share their space 
with Margaret Sanger and Honoré de Balzac. The 
Klings present a startling array of “experts” in 
their heavy book. Professional people will be 
familiar with some of the writers whose works are 
included: Bertrand Russell, Dr. Henry A. Bowman, 
Dr. Norman Himes. Non-professionals should be 
entitled to more than the one-line descriptions 
after each person’s name. 

In evaluating material included in this book 
we are faced with the lack of popular writing that 
has come from professional people in the consulta- 
tion fields. Few people in the “therapy” profes- 
sions have taken the trouble to write up their 
knowledge in a popular manner. The result is 
that most literature on marriage relations presents 
only the most stereotyped accounts of factual ma- 
terial or individual prejudices and biases of the 


author. The Klings had no caseworkers to choose 
from, few analytically-oriented psychiatrists or 


well-trained clinical psychologists. Yet one won- 
ders why they did not include something from Karl 
Menninger, Ruth Monroe and John Levy, or from 
O. Spurgeon English and Gerald H. Pearson. One 
also wonders why they included Dr. Marie Car- 
michael Stopes who discusses “why it is a folly to 
acquire the habit of masturbation.” 

The subject matter attempts to be all inclusive. 
The book starts with the section on “Why Mar- 
riage?”, runs through mixed marriages and the 
honeymoon, devotes much space to sex in marriage, 
and includes discussions of in-laws, jealousy, and 
family finances. The treatment on the whole is 
lengthy and redundant. As with any anthology, 
there is no over-all feeling tone or warmness in 
the book such as one gets from Monroe and Levy’s 
Happy Family. The book deals too much with 
objective characteristics and physical aspects, too 
little with feelings and emotions. 

Recognizing the sparsity of material from which 
the editors were forced to choose, and realizing that 
the area of emotional adjustment has been ignored, 
the book still has a number of articles that can be 
recommended. Evelyn Millis Duvall and Reuben 
Hill show what can be done in a popular, positive 
manner in their section on “What Holds a Mar- 
riage Together.” Robert C. and Frances W. 
Binkley are realistic in their part on “Marriage and 
Children,” but too academic in their language. 
For the most part, the professionally valid articles 
are not written in a manner understandable to lay 
people; the popularly written articles are not 
sound. 

The Marriage Reader is a good book for someone 
starting out in the field of family life education. 
It includes both good and bad examples of popu- 
larizing the subject of marriage relations. It can 
be recommended to clients who are able to dis- 
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criminate. There are better books to give to young 
people who are about to be married. 
Davip RAUCH 
Family Service Association 
San Diego, California 


THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR ON THE JOB: Margaret 
Logan Clark and Briseis Teall. 128 pp., 1947. 
The Woman's Press, New York, or the JOURNAL 
or SociaL CasEworRK. $2.75. 


This small book deals in Part One only with the 
various aspects of the executive's job, with special 
emphasis on the unity and cohesion of the function. 
While it contains some valuable thoughts and 
reflects the participation of a group of executives 
who were joined in a workshop, the statements can 
be accepted” only as raw material not yet fully 
blended and formed. 

The second part offers more interest in the form 
of four documents from the desks of different 
executives: a Program Plan, and details of its 
follow-up; the Development of a Building Project; 
Steps in Planning a Building Campaign; and a 
project in Agency-Community Co-operation, speci- 
fying a series of co-operative endeavors with public 
and voluntary agencies. 

These documents—an attempt at developing ad- 
ministrative records—may stimulate similar ven- 
tures among other social agencies. We are greatly 
in need of such materials. The Y.W.C.A. as well 
as the authors deserve our gratitude for having 
tackled courageously a very difficult but important 
field. 

HERTHA KRAUS 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


INTERCITY SERVICE IN TRAVELERS AID: Madeline 
L. MacGregor. 171 pp., 1947. National 
Travelers Aid Association, New York, or the 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $3.00. 


This portion of a manual for the Travelers Aid 
field was developed at the request of member 
agencies out of their concern for the quality of 
“intercity service,” defined as co-operative case- 
work service given by two or more caseworkers 
located in different cities. This “chain of service” 
is a fundamental structural characteristic of 
Travelers Aid. While service in that agency is 
dependent on co-operation between professional 
colleagues to a greater degree than in others, Miss 
MacGregor’s conclusion that a high standard of 
intercity service is not easy to maintain will find 
ready agreement in other agencies as well. 
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The value for practitioners in other fields of 
casework in this review of Travelers Aid purposes 
and procedures will lie in study of the way pro- 
cedures are used by Travelers Aid workers to enable 
the client to determine whether he wants to 
become involved in taking agency help and how he 
can use the service offered through the caseworker 
to find his own solution. Repeatedly the author 
expresses concern with developing “ways of imple- 
menting philosophy” by appropriate casework 
methods. Other specialized fields can apply to 
their practice the Travelers Aid workers’ produc- 
tive use of time and their mobilization of them- 
selves quickly to help the client in trouble. The 
range of Travelers Aid services demonstrates with 
unusual clarity that professional practitioners must 
concern themselves with skill in helping, whatever 
the simplicity or the complexity of people's 
troubles. Material in this book detailing the pro- 
ductive use of time through selection of focus, early 
mutual clarification of goals, avoidance of the 
temptation to move faster than the client or to 
deny the client his share of responsibility by assum- 
ing too much responsibility under time pressure, 
is transferable to casework under other auspices. 

Marjorie E. BATTERSBY 
Family Service of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 
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Have You Seen These? 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. Single 
pamphlets 20 cents. Special prices for quantity 
orders.) 

No. 130. America’s Stake in World Trade, by 
Gloria Waldron and Norman S. Buchanan, May, 
1947- An excellent statement, of interest to the 
social worker as a citizen, on changes in the 
nature of world trade and the reasons why a 
multilateral system of free trade is necessary for 
the health of the American economy and the 
raising of standards of consumption. 


Social Service, A Quarterly Survey of social serv- 
ice developments in England, will be of interest 
not only in the United Kingdom but to social 
workers in other countries in keeping abreast of 
the times. This replaces The Social Service 
Review whose publication was suspended during 
the war years. The National Council of Social 
Service is to be congratulated on embarking on 
this publication despite shortages of manpower and 
materials, for such a record of British social service 
is especially important in this period of rapid 
change. (National Council of Social Service, 26 
Bedford Square, London W.C. 1, England, 2/6 per 
issue.) 





Reprints of articles in this issue may 
be ordered in quantities of 100 or 
more. Orders must be placed by 
January 2, 1948. 


Send for price schedule 


Binders 


Made of fabrikoid, each binder con- 
tains 12 rods and has the magazine's 
name imprinted on spine and front. 


$2.00, postpaid. 
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Christmas Suggestion 


A Social Worker's Creed is available 
on a white card, 5!/, x 8 inches and 
is suitable for framing. Agencies and 
individuals may be interested in using, 
as a Christmas greeting card, Linton 
B. Swift's expression of faith in the 
dignity and potentialities of the 
individual. + 

A mailing envelope is supplied with 


each card. 


Single copies, 10 cents each; 


10 or more, 8 cents each 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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